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r"'*BSiTBAiiS? - 

It^ The acadeaic fate of s^dents £roa different ethnic 

%r6ups liider open adaissions at City OniTersity of Vev Xork is 
exaainefE Three central guestionrs 'are addressed : (1) : caae and ho v 
wa9 th#r^thnic coaposition of thee aniTersity aff ectedr iy open 
adaissions? (2) To vhat degree dia* different parts oc the^-unlTers^tT 
hecdae' ethnically Mbegrated? (3) How did the aeabers of different 
ethnic grpaps. do? Tne analyses cover the f^rst five years of 6p«i 
adiadtssions and utilize four types of data* Opra adaissions -di4 
^provia.e iaportaht access to the university for ainority students^ but 
Bore whites than ainority students, ifenefited f ton the policy for the 
J^^^s 1970-^* The distributioji^ of ainority groups at the university^ 
'^-becaae aoz^e equal as a result of open adai s sipns» but soae 
stxa-tif ication did reaain. The iapact of strapti^catlon at preceding 
■ iiaralJfTi rrf; ^« hiqA scjw^lSLaiid jelejpa^^ 

' c<mtinued to be felt, ainority student* were acre likely^ to be found 
in- the technical- vocational curricula, but stadent preferences appear 



lWi,the contrib fadtor. students in tpl open adaissions 

^^co^km/ &±d wU. by coaparison with national no ras. Even when high 
!Nsch6ol perforaance vas contr oiled, relatively concdustent and 
sraeti^es l2urge diff visible in ethnic, rates of success 

Zn the senior colleges, Jewish students were generstljpi^^e aost r 
su<e»ess^l and Hispanic students were the least sacc^sful. In late 
coBBunity colleges, the white groups were generally moa^ successful 
-than the blacks and Hispanics. Ten statistical tables arcT included!^ 
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Tbm dmemAm of th» I960'* witnwd intgn^e ccmc^xn with •quality; ranging 'in 



^ssion fron civil> disobedience to striden^ denonatrations and riots, from / 
Wa^ts at one eajd' of the country to Ocean Hill-Brovmsville at tfte other. ' One of . 

' • < * 

i^'^S^dftcadft^s many sparks esmloded in the spring of ^969 in a ssr;Lss of angry and 
^isKtib^ the campus ofr Tlie City College of* Haw Yorltr tiwi; oldest - 

'''TTr V ; . f ■ . • - , • - i ■■ • ■ 

4^and nost famous of the fifteen t%w and four^ear colleges then coocft^iing th^ \ ' 

; City Dnivefsity of Hew York (CUNY)% The confrontations focused on a^list of > 

" ■ * • ' ' , --'^t?^-. * '■ '•• ' ■ 

demands issued by greujis .%«nt:in3 ijicreased. access to City Collejfeii^r edudsrtion^ly 

disadvantaged staidents, notably blacJcs and Hispanics. The demands had a forceful 

logic, not'pxay in the egBSf&urian conce«i of the 60»s, but also in tiie history^ \ 

of City Univ^ity. . • - . v , . 

The University r and particulaurly Ci^' College, had played a unique role in ' 
*' - ■ ' • * ■ ' ' — 

t , 
the social mobility of the children and grandchildren of European immigrants, - 

• / / ,^ 

espc^clally for Jews coming from eastern Europe at the end of the 19th century and 
• '* V; . . " ' • • ' • ■ " . , 

jshe begiwfing df the -ioth. Largely as a result o£ these students* by the 1920' s and 

30 's the City College student body was thought to be one of the most academically 

. • ^' ' * V ■ . ^ . \ ^ 

able of any in the ni€ion, and the college acquired thfe rejiutation of beijig the' - 

"proletarian Harvard." The list of a^cconplishments of its^ graduates—in academia^ ' ^ 

business and public life^rre^ like a selection of Wto^s Who in America , TOntrib|it±ng 

to' faith in the University ^yjm c^peiC door^ to the., middle clasfts -a ^ ' ^ ' * 

Nonetheless/ what the Oniversity had dow^. f or earlier gro^:^ coming from 

Earope it had failed to do by* the. late 1960 's for . the newly arriving cproups from the^ 

JtaiericS south and -thfe Caribbean; In the post-World War 1$ period .tiae' mafor clientjjs * 
,■■".'_■•'*• . _ ■ ■ , ■ • ■ \ 

* of tjici nr>iv ersi-ty continued to be the descendants- of European immxgrants, even 

l:bougfa the ethni* ^demography of New York was changing rapidiy as a r^s»lU 

newer migrations. Southern blacks and. Puerto Ricans^ came to New York in large 

i jiaiid)ers. filling the labor vacuum cre^tea by «S>«estrictive imaigratibn legislation 



of tik 1920* but thmmm g roupa wre vixt\lally exclud e d fro a i th m Univrtlty's four* — 

year colleges until the mid-1960 *s because of increasingly stringent entrance 

•\ requirements. While . City College wasr-rironic:ally~an'open access institutioiylit the 

end §f the, nineteenth centxiry, allowing any high school^ graduate , to attex)d\for free^ 

by *i;he X960's a high school average, in the mid- to upper* eighties WM<'re<^^ for 

admission to the four-year colleges^ and fev biacJcs and Hlspan^js wreN admitted. 

Although a special program "for >^.nority stuclents wis initiate in 1966 with city and 
" « ■ * ' , , •* - * . . . ' , ' 

^- stAte funding, blacks and Hispan^cs continued^ to be. stirkly underirepresented. 

* ^ ' ^' ' V 

. The sitxiation was especfally dy^amatic in the Cjeuse of City College. Sitting high| 

■ ■ •*• * • ^ ' ' * « , ' 

on a hill in the middle o£ Heurlem, its, gothic eurcliitec'ture gavfe it the air of a 

_ medieval fortress^ insulated from' the ty>pes and dreams of the people below. Sd it^ 

f seemed -foreordained when^in the spring of 1969 a group of OSiird World students along 

with some activist white •sjtudewts occupied* can?pus buildings and issued a ^et of ^ 

» ^ demands^ including— ^st importantly fpr oxi^ piirposes—a demand for drastically ^ 

increased minority enrollmtot^* , After lengthy and complex negotiations b^tvre^n $he ^ 

dissidents ai«i -various^s^egments of the ^ity^OD liege faculty and administration^ and 

.after hearings held by^a^NY's <:es^tral gt>veming body^ the Board of Higher Education^ 



.k decision was 



> iade: >Beginni3^ in fall of 1970, atll ^aduates of New Yprk^City 



high scKools woxild'be gxicuraxltee<| . seats 'At the campCises of the /Oniversitj^. 
of open ^admi^sion had begun. . -^V 



^ r 



" P2tradoxically/ pp«i admis^ojq^ bega£ •at CUNY as doubts grew about the 

potential of educational sys^eiw^ to- remedy inequality. With the issuance of the 
Coleman Report ii>.l966> a dec^e ot debate began ^bout the role of education in 
--recreating or, alternatively, juitigating; inequsLLity in each new generation. ' The 



inflbfc^i^te doubts creat:ed by. »tl»&;Cold^ Repoi^t and other works—most jptably, 
Jenbks' ineoiiaiity— ooncey^ed: ti^# ^fects, if .any , 'of . schooling. Bie Oolenan 

' Repots concltided tl»t the -characterise of the schools studenfea^^attended and ^ 
presujuabl^ l^e quality of^^the ediJ^tion they received' in. them seemed remarkably 

^I^^f^rtiw in ao=ount|a^ degrees of their*acadeanic success.' In 




"^^^^pbrticQlar* rao« dlffarMtols iai^ eegni^tiv* outcoMS eould not b* • aglal ifd to a*^ 

■Qbitaiktial ^mgrm^ by th* Wsd^ of scho||^ char«ct«ristics uftttd by* th« study. 
"VwtlM analyMs •©£ J«nck« «nd his c6^worJc«r« not oaly supported tb«s« conclusions 
of th« Colssisn Rsport but »lso indicatsd that neither school char^ctaristles nor- 
ttlnount o£ aducation ware strongly ralatad to subsaquan€ inequalities' of occupa- 
. tional status or inccoM-, . * . ^ 

Rftspoadiz^ in part to/ttoa concerns of Coleman and Janclcs, a nuaabar of critical 
I social "theorists have r^cently^ been exaxnixxing the functions of the educational 
syrtenu Their examination — whose «iost visible e^qpoeition has' been Schooling in 
Capitalist America by Bowles and Gintis— ^«nphasizes reproduction and reinforce- 
« existing system of social stratification as prine functions of' 
Btt their view, education is cloplly hMmessed to the American 

■ . ^ " • . ' . ■ ^■'#:„ ' ^ ■ ■ . 

capitalist system and serves the nee<is of lei BiVliic^iil division of labor. / 

This critical interpretation explicitly considexs open access to higher 
education, reconciling that with continuing limitations on Social nobility, 
e^>ecially for those from the lowest class and -ethnic backgrounda. In this 
view, increases in access to higher education are offset by increases in ±ts 
internal stratification. Higher educational' systems are divided into traoJcs ,. 

>^■;,■..^^,>o>,^ fcA^ eurricnla thev provide_and::lJie occig^atxp^ 

' ' '' • ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

which th<y destine students. Stiadents are allocated to tracks by apparently 

meritocratic criteria, such as scores on standardizej? .tests, with the result 

that lower-class black auid Hispanic students are confined largely to comnnmi ty 

C5olleges providing eacplicitLy vocational curricula, deeming them tx> clerical and 

- , . ^ - . ■ ■ . • . 

technical jobs near the bottom of the white-collar world. 'By contrast, middle- 
Class %«te.te ^students tend to be placed into four-year colleges with liberal arts cur- 
ricula, runways for take-off into professional ipareers. TJhis' interpretatibn ccn-r 
eludes that, in the end, hp^ admissions, jnay not alleviate in^uality but strengthen 
it by jtfoviding the illusion of "equal opportunity" t(? those destined for the., lowest 
*i^»*j^s of white-collar jobs, ,^ . ' . / ^ 




±m* «mo CUM, aJT^ foow -wms ••duxd.c c cmy^ « i. td.or» 

tnt*, S£>«cd.f a.c&X3.y^ IsX&clcs &nca. H3.spAzvi.cs J Noz»« 
Lily jT^co^nd^zed , whites we^re &Xso l^«n«£i.cdL&2ra 

tXojos foar "the ^thzxi-c arjB3P3resentAtjLv«»ess 

a%^e secj^xxd niA^o^r -question ^jLs : To %irlUAt 
Orxi^^^x-si*^^ 3:>ecome e^zlxnicAXXy ixitegr Ated? J^xx 
Xon?" wAy towAjrd Azsistvear^xi^ the suspioioxis tlxAt 

^ -V' V- ' . ■ . • 

tdLxig inteorrLaLX stacAtif ioAtioxi of the, Uxxivearsdt 



txrt ethxvduc ^ jxouip s ixito^ distdLxiot XeveXs of ti: 
to^ detemine tiie ^^t;^^ of se^e^tion oar 



1, th^ jpxrolptesses f zxaon wh4.oh they ^^ise« 
.•j^ne th±jrd qxtea^pcuLon is simg>Xy = Bow did th^ 

wiXX eacaslixke xikeAsaures' of ACAd€*mi c f AiXTa:^e 
Lon aratets , dUa ajn e£f oar-t. to' caetear mi n e - wbetl^c 
lotion of' etl£nd.c 4-n«^vigi 1 a ty ijci tlie attaa-xxment c 
foir mdL<a<3.Xe— class occ\aE>Ata-fe>rxa.l caareears . ^ 
^e.tez3SLaiz»e wlxo bez^ef i^tted as a arestaT t of ojpezi i 
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snocms of thb cimy open access nooel 



. AS prol09VM to thft eonsld«x«tiott of th«s« quMtlona, it £• iaportJAt to proyido 
« elMur pictur* of th* opon «ec«s« B»od*l lapl«a«nt«d by CONY maO. to loc«t«*it itt tho 
^ broadar context of th« ovolution toward uniwrMl hlghar •ducation. ^ Qp«» aeooM 
, 'hi^MJT adtteatlon is hardly nsfw in tb« Unitad statas. Zndaad^ its roots 90 back to 
. tba astablishBSiiift of tha land, grant collagas. Tbass eoUagas/ found particalarly ^ 
Y in tha midwasf, of farad adnission .to all high school graduatas. Hora racantly, tha 
California public higher education S3rstam racaivad wida notice after World War 11, 
«ftMn its' "differential access'' version of op^n adadssiops developed rapidly. 

In light of these precedent^, it seans curious that the CUNY policy received^ 

TOCh widespTMd national attention. - Bpuwvwr* a closer look at tha CONY ttodal 

I * * - • ■ 

- reveals features not duplicated in the -otltar systeM. One of these wasvthe actual 



admission criteria* Admission to the Ooiversity was guaranteed by the new policy^ 
Entrance to one of ^e eight four-year senior colleges was generally -assured if the 
s^adent had attained at least an 80 average in high school (in academic college 
preparatory courses) or had graduated in the top half of the liighl school clasa* 
Other high dobool students cotald enroll in one of the seven conrnirmity CQlleg^^^^^ 



""^-'"^"''^^nDn^t^^ nucli -iesg stratifi 'ea .than t e e w x d ely Imy i m ■-^^-^^^-''^^ 

California model, which consists of three tiers: (1) the university level which 
accepts the top. 12,5% of high school graduates; (2) the state - colleges idiich 
accept ta^e top tliird; (3) the two year junior colleges lAiic^ accept all others- 
She CUNY system formally distinguished only tufor four^ear colleges, thus] 
constittttimg a two- tier system. In contrast to the Calif pmia system, the txse 
of either hi^ school average or rank to admit a student to the ^sps^ CONY tier was * • 

"designed to generate, less sorting of students between senior and ooaBiurAty colleges. 



•6- ,,11. 



It *»»«ci4lly iafftd«d to ijtc l <*«> minority enrollawnt in i«nior ccll»^*< nine* 

ttttd«nt« with lo>r avttra9M in pSfiKlomiwmtly minority high tchooli could itill qualify 
on thm sank crittolon. 

rhm 90ftl of lnct«A««d opportunity %ia« apparent in a ••cond major f«atur» of 
th« policy: mobility batw»an two- and 'fc«r-yaar collagaa. A pUoa in ona of tha 
,aanior collagai was guaran€lSd for any graduata of a conwanity collaga. Kt laiaat on 

• papar, than, tha cooBMnity collagaa wara not daaignad as "daad-and" institutlona 
whoaa primary function waa to provida tarminal vocational aducation. 

Thara waa a third uxiiqua aspact to tha CONY plan. Othar opan anrollmant 

• .aya tarns wara charaotarized' by aarly and high dr^;>out rata*.. * In- ouitrast, CONY aimad 

to atop or at laast slow tha ravolving door. Tha primary maans for achiaving thia 

aim was tha introduction of programs of ramediation , supportive counaaling, and 

ralatad services on a scale unparalleled in American higher education.^ In addition, 

the University decided that no' student should he dismikf4d for academic reaabns 

durixig the "grace period" of the freshman year. Since other open access programs . ^ 

_ s. • - ; . 

define their obligation as the creation, of access, the responsibility for academic 

succesa belongs to the student. At CUNY the failure of the student was to a signifi- 
cant degree considered also as a failure of the ^stitution. Thus, the CONY program 
was unique in its attcn5>t to provide equality of educational opportunity encoopasaiiig 
not only access but also outcome, 

NATOTE OF ^CHB DATA 

Our analyses cover the first ffive yeax^ of open a^nissions and «tlU*e four ' 
' types of data. The first is an annual .ethnic, ceiisus conducted by the University 

• which provided data concerning ethnicity, college of enrollment, sex, class in 
collar and the like- This form^was anonymous and lihe iiifonnation collected cotild ^ 

• ■ ' »" ""' • • ' •• • #■ 'Mr: 
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not» thT*for»> iftt*^f*fd with othr 4Uta »ourc— . — The .foraat of th« •thnic* 

census allows us to distinguish whitss fron minority studsnts ^blsoks and Mispanios)« 
but it doas not pxovids for athnic distinctions aaon^ whitas (a.g., Irish Catholics « 
Italian Catholics, Jaws). Nonathalsss, thasa data provida tha basis for • ^y•*y . 
li^rtant sat of trand analyaas daaling with tha iaipact of opan adiaissions on tha 
aaroIlsMMit of black and Hispanic studants in ^ha diffarant lavals of CUNY. ' 

Such AnalyMS vmmt with onm significant problra. 0pm adaUaions was not tha 
.only vahicla for incraasing a^ccass to CUNY for minority stttfanta. Both tha aanior 
collaga program , "SEEK"* (Saarch for Education^ Elavation .az^ Knowladga)# and tha 
ccMunity collaga program, callad Collaga D'iscovaryr addad minority studants as 
wall. In fact, thas^ programs consistad almost antiraly of black and ,liispax>ic 
studants during tha yaars wa are considaring. In assa^sing tha impact of opan 
admissions on minority anrollmants, than, spacial program studants must ba saparatad - 
from othar minority stxidants. This has baan dona by using a sacond CONY data' aourca: 
tfia annual fall enrollmeilt reports which provida haadcount data for each CONY collaga 
azSd separate anuxaerations for the special program students. By xzsing both tha athnic 
census and the enrollment reports, we have been able to make those astimatas nacassary 
for the ti^end analyses of the effect? of open admissions on tha minority composition 
of University. 

Our last two data sources allow us to go. far beyox^ aggregate census tabula- 
tions of minority enrollment. The first of these consists of survey questionnaires 
administered to the first three freshman c las saa^etrbering af tar bpen admissions • ^ 
began (i.e., the 1970, 1971 arid 1972 freshman). * These questionnaires requested 
a wide variety of information relating to student ethnic and* socio-economic background, 
attitudes and aspirations. The second comes from official University student data 
files, which contain important information about high schqol experience and college 
academici»utcomes such as -grade point averages, dropout, graduation < and mobility p. 
"rough the spring of 1975. j . 6 
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lb«M two data sourcta h«v« bm int«gr«t«d and aUow ua to foeua our analysia 
, on tho iiyortaat othnic ^roupa at CUMY.* Our eoncam haa boon to ahad light on whlta 
•thitlcicy aa vaU aa non-whita.' And, although tha raeant attantion to whita athnlcity 
haa aa^alaad nationality diffaraneaa, our analyaaa of tha CONY data auggaat^gehat 
raUgion captura'a tha aora iaiportant athnic dif faranoaa aaong thoaa of Europaan 
aaoaatryi natio^ity diffaranoaa within tha aiajor raligioua groupa aaaai ainor by ^ 
coav>ariaon.^ ConPqoantly, -for tha 1970 and 1971 fraafaMn, «• hava darivad tha 
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following athnic catagoriaa: blacks, Hiapanica , Jawa and non-Hiapanic CathoUca 
(for aiai>licity?tha non-<Biapanic Cathojica will ba rafarrad to aa "Catholica" 
throughout. } For tha 1972 fraahMn, wa cannot diatinguiah tha CathoUc and Jawiah 
.grov^^ and our analyaaa will ba praaantad for wk^taa^ bladca and Biapanica. Zt 
' ahottld ba notad that tha groups wa hava cadttad, auch aa %rtiita Protaatanta and 
JUians, ara nua«rically amall. For axaapla, our athnic catagoriaa includa ovar 85% 
of thm frssfaMn in 1970. 

BQIEFZTS OF ACXXSS: COLLECZ PXACEMBRT 
Tbose who have highlighted the ralationahip batwaan education and the hier- 



\ ■ 

arc±iical division of labor in a capitaliat aocieV *»ava aean tha two- and four-year 



colleges aa^^^^tituting very different ttracks, with different currictila iaplydLng ' 
tfidely divergent occupational and e conom ic outcoBMS. In our earlier discussion aa 
h«v« portrayed CORY as such a two-ti«r systan (in contrast to tlia California thraa^ 
ti*r mo^il. Boi#aver, COHY can also be'viawed as a thrae tiar sy»ta« by distinguishing 
betiman "two gro^ of Senior collegass elita and non-alita. - lha schools wa ara * 

eallin^^lita** are distinguished by the fact that they are noch older than the. 

• * ^ • 12 

other CONY senior colleges and have, for that reason, stronger {mblic repatatiops« 

Our examination of the distributidh of stiadents across levels will use both theT^t^jio- 
aiv^ three^tier vievs of the cnNY system. 

^5 Mban open a^taisaions began in 1970, the fraahMm class waa about 75% larger 

all of this incraasa was a^i 

10 ? ir 



SSiL-. of ^^i^vtwioa* yeu. Alaost all of tbia iacsua* m aciziliaeatil* to tte 



poXicy.^^ in addition, thm racial co«po«ition of xitm tmlmmn clw approxi— fd 
«lM rac^ftl eeavoaltlon of thm pr«viou» y««r*t high tehool graduating eUas for tha 
first tiM. Blacks and Hiapanica incraaaad chair rapraaantatlon from. 20% of tha 
1969 fraahaan claas to 27% of tha If 70. Tha ntadbars of blacks and Hiapanica aora 

than doublad batwaan 1969 and 1970 (and aora than tk^iplad, if SXCK and Collaga 

^ ' - * ■• 

Oiacovary atudanta ara diacountad) . 

- • . =^ 

How «Mra thaaa incraaaad ntaridars of minority atudanta distriJMtad across 

tha lavals of cumr? Tahla 1 praaants tha proportions of minority anrollMnt , ^in 
which blaeka and Hiapanica ara coaibinad, at tha diff^rant lavals of CCMY for tha 
yaara 1969 throa9h 197S. Tha Tabla aakss drasatically claar ths ehan9as>«rtkich 
took plaoa. Proa 1969 (tha last yaar bafooa |ppP a^iisaiana} throjo^ 197S, tha 
projysrtiona of black and Riapanie atudanta mtong all antaring atudanta (including 
thoaa in tha spacial SEEK and Collaga Diacovary prograaa) aora than ^ublad at CQWY 
mm mm at most of its l#v«tls. ^ 

iiotf vr, if %M •xcluda sp^ial program atutenta, than tha incraaaaa in^minosity 
anrollMnt nndar opan adadaaiozia look avan mora atunnlz^. At tha aastor cdllaga , 



lavals, Ln particular, tha rapraaantatlon of blacks and Hiapanica sora than quin- 
tapl«4 from 1969 to 1975. 



Xavals of CCanr? to a^sass tha dagraa to which Wtfanici^ iimm an dapcft^aot atrat- V 
ifying prindpla, wa c^ calculata tOia ratio of tha pait^M^na o€ blacks and 



ffi yp^^H^M At any' la^l of CCNY for a givan. yaar to tbalr paroanta^^ aaong tha 
antaring atudanta for that yaar. A rati^balow 1 indicataa tliat sdpority stis- 
dants vara undarraprasantad at that laval by ccaipariaoD with thkir ovaraai 
^xoportion in tha fraahaan class, ^%riiila a ratio abova 1 indicataa thair qvar-- 
rapraaantatlon. Thasa ratios appear in Table 2.. 



TABLE 1 ^ 



HBFRISCNTATZON OT MZNORZTY 8TtJDSNT6 ANONC STUDENTS EMTSRZNG 
^ DlFPElttNT LEVELS OF CCNY FHOM 1969 TO 1975 
(Source I Ethnic c«nsus«s of various y«ars) 

\ of nlnority studonts anon^ all mfrinq atudanf at... 
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•XXtm 
sanior 


othttr 
•anior 


all 

saxiior ' 


conwinnl ty 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975* 


15.2 
22.1 
24^0 
23.0 
30.1 
30.9 
^3.8 


14.8 
■ 23.0 
28.6 
34.1 
36.9 
41.8 
48.4 


n.5.1 
22.3 
25.5 

27. a 

32.6 
35.1 
40.0 


26.3 

33.3 

37.3 

43.8 

49.2 ^ 

49.7 

46.9 


* 27.0 
31.2 
34.8 
40.3 • 

'42.0 
43.3 


19,948 - 

35,515 

38,829 

37,912 

37,342 . 

40,014 

35,582 



% ol minority atudanta among non-apacial program atndanta at. 
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cohort 

1969 
^ 19r6 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974. 
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all of • 


aixa of 


«lita 


othar 


all 


' COBBOUAi'^ 


sanior * 


, aanior 


sanior 


CUNY 


cohort 


4.5 


2.3 


4;i 


16.6 . 


9.5 


17,645 


10.4 


13.5 


11.4 


26.5 


" 17.9 


31,596 


15.7 


22.6 


18.1 


32.5 


25.0 


35,639 


12.8 


27.3 


18.1 


39.8 


28.5 


35,545 


21.1 


29.2 


24.0 


44.1 


33.5 


33,529 


18.6 


30.1 


'23.0 


44.2 


33.4 


34,846 


2«^.l 


42 


33*1 


41.7 


a2«3 . 


32*040 . 



■nuntar i« excluded frcam the i975 caloalations because o^ its low respoasa 
rate tQ the ethnic census. 
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• Cbnsxderll^e inequality A^sted in thfe distribution of minority students before 
open adinissikm^i as. shown by ttte ratios for 1969, Without the specxal program 
' students/ we sst-ithat. minority students were greatly underrepresented at the senxor 
:^ " co2J;^ge^5/ *parti^^^ nbn^elite senior colleges. When we include the special 

rrT>g r? i F gtudeiitg}^ th^ inequality is decreased to some degree but r^nains substrata 
' ■10:"Tbis sijspl^ ctamp^ison:^CTionstrat2es the inportance of SEEK in gaining* Icwne repre- 
" V-^ ^sent^ students at the senior college level. . % 

siadws that considerable" changes^ occurred in the distr^icction of . 
mihority 's.tudents . d\iring the years of open admissioxis^ generfiiUy in the direction of 

■' '''O -- • ■ i _ ' , ' ' - • • ■ 

^^^^greater equality- qaS^ >c>re in5>ortant sliifts occurred^! between the senior^ and cxsnttoni^ 

. colleges.. Whether we ijicliide or;3exc^e"^^fecial progaram -Stoadents , the overrepre-. , 

sentsation of minority students at the caammxtY college level" had sharply declined 

by 1975 ^^nd, with it, their underrepresentatioa^, ^^^e senior college level. Ppcuss- 

ing on all students at the senior college level , however, their underrepresentation 

at the elite senior colleges was little ciianged during open admissions. Ojius, their 

; increasing representation at the senior college level resulted for the most part from 

-changes in their representation at .the non-elite senior. colleges where blacks and 

Hispanics had/ become slightly overrepresented among the entering students by 1975. 
■ , . ...... . _ ^ , ■* 

When we consider only students acini tted outside of SEEK^ then the representation, of 

minority .students ^at the elite senior colleges did increase. The lack of change in 

their representation when all students are considered probably indicates a decline in 

the iii5>ortance of SSEK at the elite se^Jor colleges during the eaorly years of open 

• admissions. % ^ ^ 

Although the repreisentatibn of minority stoidents increased throughout CUNY, some 
inequality in therr distribution remained even as late as 1975. Given the unequal 

hi^ school backgrounds of minority and white students and their different social 
■ . ■ ■■ / . ■ . ■ • , _ . • 

. class origins, it is probably' inevitable that, in the 1970's, t|iere would continue to. 
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TABLE 2 



STianFICATION OP ENTERING MINORITY STUDENTS ACROSS THE LEVELS 

yr:''^- ::i:;''T'' " of cdny from 1969 to 1975^ - 

5 ' . (Source: Table .1) 



cohort 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1974 i 

1975 . 



all entering students 

type o^vcollege 



elite 
senior 

..76 
.82 
.77 
> . 66 
.75 

• v74 . > 

• -78. 



• other ■■■ 


all : 


senior 


senior 


\ ■ 




* -74 . *>J^ 


.76 


.85 


.83 


.92 


.82 


. 98 " ^ 


.78 


.92 W 


.81 


1.00 


:'84 ' 


1.12 


v92 



connnunity ' 



1.32 

1.23 

1.20 
*1.2^ 
J.. 22 

1.18 

1.08 ^ 



cohort 

' 1969 
1*970 
1971 
1972 

1973 
a974 

■1975 



non- special proqrcua students only 

tSrpe of college 



elite 
senior 

.47 
.58 
.63 
r45 
.63 
.56 
.70 - 



other 
isenior 

. .24 

.75 

.90 

.96 

.^7 

.90 
1.14 



all 
senior 

-.43 
.64 
.72 
.64 
.72 
.69 
.89 



coimaunit^ 

1.75 
1.48 
1^30 
1.40 
1.32 
1.32 
1.12 



^Ratios of actual proportions to those expected if minority students, 
^eire uniformly .distributed across the 16vels of CUNY.' 




be differences betsae^ them iTiigitryss to edocatlonal resoxiirces, even mder, an '^^^^ 



jidmifWiionsJ srygtenu To assess ^the degree to, which racial stratificatiidi^e^!^^ 

' .. • . m ■ ■■'^ ■ ■■■■■■ -.^FW^, 

atlnru/iindM^open adsd then, it is rSEessaxy to^ coopatre xt 'witk«^crt^^^G^>^ 

adnissions syst^Qis. 'toie older California system provides a^ dear — 



* 14 ■ ./'^ . ^ 

data prc^iS^tij^^^ Jaffe and AdanSr it is clear that minprsity^sttideixts iig tei e tr ^^ 



$tratifie<^^ California than, they were at CONY. For exanple, the prppox 

blacksf and 'Hispamics i»s ^en tiw^s as great in the Cal i ^ornja conninni'bf ^ n 

.....u„.,__^^.. ........ . ...f... .. ... ■ , * - ■ ■ *■ .-:v...-;_. / ^:v...:.,j^^ 

at 4.ts ^Universxty centers in the late 1960 Vs, while znijiorit^ stndentc^^ 

twice as iiii>ort€mt in th4 conposition of . the conmanitst .th£U^>^ 



>f -toe elxte senior ^ 
colleges at CUNY « CUNY under open admissions aqppears rf ar noire^^^ 
OTparison. :^ , ,^ ■ ■ \ \ -i^iL-.- \ 

Minorxty students were not the :^ole beneficiaries of oe^^ Iiafczge . 

nusib^s of whites were also admitted under the new pix>gram«/ Xn^irder to cons^^r ; 
the concej^t of benefit in a broad sense, we need to identii^-the studen V 
would 'not have been admitted but for the new criteria* / We harore dor^ this in 

vTable 3, which consists of two parts« First, it prejsents'tbe percentages of each 

■■ * . ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ f' • « K \ ■ ■ ■ ' *■• 

group's'^meinbers who were admitted as a result' of open admissions^' SSecpnd, it ' 

presents each group's perc^tage of the total nuaober of bexiefj-ciazixes. , These two - 

'kxn&s of percentages eure presented, for each l^evel of CUNY and f or CtA^ as a 
* ' . ■•/.-■'■■.. ■ . - . ■ ■ 

< m ■ ■ * " ■ ■ • / . . . ■ . 

whole. Four groixps axe considered: blacks, Hispemics, Jews and Catholxcs. 

As the changes in the racial composition of CONY previously revx^ed imply, 

larger proportions of blacJcs and Hispanics than of Jews and Catholics: WLere 

admitted to CUNY and to its senior college system under open admissiozikv'. Dbe 

diff^rences^J^stween minority groups and the traditional beneficiaurxes of CONY 

education were largest at the eld te , senior colleges , where over half of the. black 
. ■ ' • ■ • / • ' ■ 

studehts in each cohort were admitted under the new criteria eis cdmpared wxth 20% 




. . TABLE. 3 



HOW ETHNIC GROOPS BENEFITTED FROM^OPEN ADMISSIONS 
(Sotircet san^le data) 

,.4*---.:.. . . .... . . ., ......... • 

% of grottp^ benefitting from^ open admissions at. • • 



•r 



elx-te 



other. 



type of college' 



all 



senior^ senior^ senior^" community 



all of - Saii5>le 
CUNX® 4 N 



*• * 

\JJSWS . 


15 


— ^ 4 

69 


—1970—--" 

: 27 ■ ' 

•'■ > ■ . ■ 


70 \ - 

- ■ W 


19 


C4378) 


-GSathoiios^ 


20 


• 61 




.53 


26 


(4723) 




66 


91-, 


78^" 


70 


59 


(1098) 


"^Hispanics 


.40 




. 51 


56 


36 - 

. ■* 


(10^26) 


' ■ * * 






'1971- 








Jews 


1 6. 




"V- 

26 


65 


- 30 . 


■ (1551) 


Catholics^ 






35 


51 , • 


32 


(2567) 


Bracks^ 


54 


76 




/ o 


72 


(1220 y 


^ . ■-■ 
Hispanids 


33 


- . . J53 




63 


f 

53 . 


( 784) 




- 





-1972 ■ 




.—J ^■ 




* - 
Whites^ 

* 




59 


27. 


60 


42 


-(7.666) 


Blacls3 . 


, 55 


84 




' 77 


70 


(2141) ^ 


Hispanicsv 


46 


« 69 


> 58 . 


59. 


. 51 

■* • - - 


^(1258) ' 

• 
















• 




r 










* • ■ 


: 






• 1 










* . ■ 








* 
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TABLE 3 (cont.) ' 



HOW ETHNIc IgROOPS benefitted from open ADtoSJIONS 
% of all Bene^cieuries^ belonging to groop at..,. * 



elite f ■ 



other 
senior*^ 




Jewis 



Cathbiicsf? 
Blacks 
Hispanics 
Other^ 

Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 
Other^ 



25 

13 
5 
21 



23 
38 
15 

id 

14 



/ 

■ all c 
senior 



conirnun i ty. 



allo| 



^—^970- 



30 

* 

' 38 
43 
■8 
11 



31 
33 
13 
10 
13 



21 
39 

le' 

10 » 
13 



:-23~ 
~3S^- 
i« 
10 
14 



7^ 



23 
38 
1^ 
10 
15 



45 
. 29 
' 21 
4 



65 60 

20 23 

11 .14' 

3 ; V 3 



16" 

25 
13 
18 

5S 
27 , 
11 ' 



'16^ 



2fl" 

■ • 

26 
12 

18 • 

57 ; 

28 
12 
3 



X . ■ ■ 

The base for each percentage is th€E humber of students tfcscsi a given 
ethnic group at a specific level of 



. b 



'|tJNY. 



The base for each percentage is the number of open admissions students , 
at a given level of CUNY . ' Percentages^in each column may -not add to ^. 
100% due to rounding. ^ ' -' ' 

" V • / * - 

cDif the senior college level, open admission students are defined as 
a^^.se With high school averages, below 80;. X7 



^ y Jkt^^ lev^, op^ admissions students sird defined 



= liBr -tticfee with ^1^^ school averages below: 75. 



i^jjpXc^X of CDNY^ open arhni ssj.ons students etre defined as thos6 who -^k 
i^ - wTO^^Tnot have be«i placed' At any level of cmnr by ta?a&itionai cf ^ 
I i^X other wotds^ those with , high school averages belo^- 75, : " :{ 

Iff: 'i- :■ I ., , ^ \ , ■ ■■ .'.:■'■'■■;>■. 

we rreniind the reader tha.l? throughout the paper ,the term "pat^liqs" . . 

' '•k-''-to:non'rHi-speuiic _Gatholics. ^ , . 




' 9 -■' ■ > 

' row indicates the .percentages of .open admissiozis students 
^ who db not^ to the distinguished -groups. In 1970 and- 2371, these 

• students may .be Protestant whites,' whites of some other or no religion, 
>..idiites of Asian-Americans or other nob-whites. ^In 

' ' 1972, these other students may be AsianrAmericams or ot her non-whites - 
None of these categories consistently obntributes more than a few 
%percehtage points' 'to- the ranlts of open admissions students. . 

These perceh'ba^es are Adjust:ed to compensate for the absence or ^ , 
religious dA-ba at one conmunity college, ^ ^ ' 



• - \ • ... 

or fe%ier of Jev^ axxA Catholics. The digparity is much smaller atf the other 




senior co^eges, where large percentages evei^ groi^ v^re admitted under open 
admissions. Finally/ the dp^sparity disappears at the coiaSaunity colleges, where— in 



I 



great: contrast, to the senior colleges— the prc%>or^on of Jews' admitted, by the new 

criteria was one of the two iarg^^st, . - ■ 

V * . ^ - • ■ - 

When we « consider .the percentage eac^ groi^ forms among <all| benef iciarxes , 

a very different inpr^ss^on of benefit results. As : the Table shows, open-admissions 

C Jewish and Catholic students generally outnumbered open-admrssions^lacks anq^ 

\ * * . . • ■ f ■ ■ I ' , * • '^ .-. ; 

Hisj^mics at CUNY and allvits levels v One aspect of the extent tO which idiite • * 

■ ' . " ■ r . . * ^ 

. . ■ ■■ ■ 

. etfazxics benefitted is especially striking. Many have previously recognized that . 

whites have been in^rtant beneficicuries, but they bav^— with considerable 

unanimity — pointed to Catholic ethnics as the whitd beneficiaries. BfV^'it is • , 

* clear that Jews were also major beneficiaries of open, admissions/ even at the senior 
* . college levels. Over a quarter of Jewish students at the senior colleges would not 

have been admitted but for open admxssxons. 

In sum, these two types of percentages convey different but ultimately 
coxisistent aspects of the consequences of opesn admissions'. Since so fey blacks 
2md Hispanics qualified f or ^CUNY and its senior^ colleges under the older criteria/ 
open admissions had a powerful oiqpact on* the^ racial conposition of CUNY. But 
more whites than minority students benefitted frozn open, admissions/ dt, least for 
the years 1970 through 72. ^ . 

To summarize our discussion of benefit, open admissions did provide important 
access to the City University if New York and its senioa^ colleges for minority, 
students. Not only did large proportions of /minority students at the senior 

colleges* ent^r undA the* new admissions criteria, but -additional analyses (not, 

- I ' ■ ' ■ . ■ • 

* shown here) indica.te that these minority open admissions students frequently came 

^ . . . ^ - ^ - 

from in^bverished families. As a group, they were far more impoverished than the 



\ 



-white st33dents who h^^izted from opeh admissions and also more x^ipoverished than, ^ , 
those minority^ students who coxild satisfy the old admissions criteria. Bjjt more 
^diite than minority students benefitted .from open admissions r and these white ^ 
beneficiaries appear ^ hav^ come from the same class bacJcgrouncte that tpraditionally . 
provided CDNY with its s^aadents. Ironically r then, when the doors of the prestigious 
fmni oT college system were opei^ed to students who did not meet the tradition al^ 
criteria for aidmisaion^ it was not only ^parent objects of the open admissiosib , 

" • ■ " r * ' \ . ' 

^ policy i: low-income ^minority students, who crowded JLn but also studenjbs from the* . • 

^ • ■■ . ■ ' ^ . ■ .-...■■-•■■■^ ^- ■ . • 

^rot^p/i^ch have historically bertcf.itted most from CUNY education, worJcing-and • 
middle-class Catholics and Jews.. - . 



\ 



> DETERMINANTS OF COLLfiGE PLACEMENT 

- ^ • while stratification in the distribution of minority students dimini shed 
; / tjnder^open admissions, it. is "clear that some did exist, particularly between the 
' ' elite" and non-elite senior colleges. Since the internal stratification of 
' liigh^llPfeacation has played such an important role in^some discussions* of open 
admissions , as one mechanism, by which class and ^thnic inequality woxild be 
- ' preserved, in' an apparently open system, it is important to look for the sources 
.of the stratification which remsLined. 

In the great majority of cases, the. immediate cause of the stiadent's place- 
'ment was his or her own preferred college, indicated in application for admissiot 
* -to CDNY. * Comparing preferences with 'placements tor the years 1970, '71 aad '72, 
" most students 'in all ethnic groups were placed ^ the level of their preferred . 

A college (in terms of the three "tiers iised earlier) , if not at that college 

\ . 

itself. In 1970, nearly 87% of students in the sample -were placed at their 

, r ^. ^ . • , ■ > • 

preferred level, as was true for nearly &0% in 1971 ''^d 77% in 1972. . Moreover, 
tJie 'rate of placement at the student's preferred level varied little by ethnic 
EK|C'«P in any year* '"0 ' ' 



As one mi^t guess, then, from -the stxatif igation ^£ minority students in 
?^le 1 for these^ three years', sitostantial differences in college preference, 
existed among' groi5>s* Table 4 shows the college preferences of ethnic groi^ in 
.ea^ of these* years. Because the representation of ^oannnm ity and senior coll^gip? in 

• cgsr sanpl^ varies from year to year, it is i^peciaHy important in tlt^Ls Table — * 
. the only one where level of- college is not controlled—to pay attytion to the ^ ^ 
pat:tem of ethnic differences" ratiier^han the/ m^gnimflfife of individual- percehta^p^.* 
jtod/ as is easily seen/ there is a consistent pattern. Jewish students^ etined the 

, highest in the two years for which' religious data are available, wi|ii the largest 
percentages preferring an- elite senior college and the smallest choosing a ' 

■ -■ '• • 7 ■ ' • ^ ■ 

coBttonity college. Blacks aiid Hispanics fjell equally far behind Catholics and Je^ 

■ ' * 16 •'• . 

in preference for an elite senior college or, indeed ^ any senioa^jcpUege- > 

■ ^ ' \ :^ . / 

Despite ^nTdbvious iioportance of the student's pref ejrences , it is still 

-. ^ , - ' . ' ' • ■ 

possible that the COSfY adndssions -process was patrtially responsible for the 

^ ^ ' \- 

ux)eq^al distribution of minority students. That dLs, it is possible that unfavorable 
rates of minority admission to senio:^ cUkeges are hidden in their generally higji ^ 
rates of placement at their preferred level r\ since minority st^ents ha^a great:;er 
preference fot community colleges, where they could- not fail to get in ^under qpen 
admissions. Some confirmation seems added when ve look at ethnic rates of ad- 
r^missidn to elite and non-elitei senior colleges in the aggregate, also shown in ^ 
Table 4. Without taking high school average and rank into account^ blacks ^ere 
the, worst off in each cohort. Hispanics, however, did as wll as Catholics in 
1970 and all whites in 1972, lagging far behind the white groiaps only xn 1971. 

But a very different picture 'pf the admissions process is revealed when we 
take into accoxjnt high school average and rank, the two factors on which the formal 
admissions criteria depended. Conparing students equal in high school credentials. 
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COLLEGE .PKE3BBENCE 



ANSI RATE OP ADMIS§JON TO PREFERRED. LEVEL BY ETHNIC GROOP 
) (soilrce: sfample data) 



College Preferences 



elite other^ ■ 

senior senior coiiuiiuni ty 



Rate of Admission ' 
According To 
Pref eSnred Leve3* 

.elite other 
senior senior coamsnit 



. — -.»».. - - — 

Catholics 


74- 


13 . 
19 


^ II ■■ — r 

- • ■13' 

■ 


—1970- 

i 

- 


73 


/ 
• 


96 

Ik 

94 


. rr- IDO a 


BlacJcs 


4 / 


16 


47 




63 




86 


roo . 


B^LSp&ZULCS 






- 40 


— 1971- 


81. 




94 


100 > 

>. • '. ■ 


Jews 


• 54 


25 


21. 


65 




1 

86 


-100 


Catholics 


29- 


' 33 


39 . 




54 




84' 

r 


100 


Blacks 
Hispanics ^ 


15/ 

''\ 11. 


17' _ 
* 21 


68 
69 


• 

—1972- 


16 
22 




59 

' 77 


100 

lod' 


* 
















Whites ^ 


42 


13 


45 




51 




69 


100 


Blacks 


22 


11 


67. 




32 




^ 60 


100- 


Hispanics 


21 


'^12 


67 




49 




• 75 


100 



J 



in calculating rates of admission; a few students vere placed at 
higher levels than they "preferred (e.g.v studeills placed at senior 
colleges, although their preferred colleges were conmunity colleges) 
have been counted as placed at* their preferred lev^ . 



blacks aiid Hispaixics were not disadvantaged relative 'to Jevs and. Catholics. In 1972, 
in £act# they were distinctly advanta||^»d by ccoparison with urtiites in senior college 
admissions. In' )±at year, among those with a high school average between 75 and 79.9 
and in the top half of their class, over two--thirds of blades and Bispanxps who 
preferred admission to an elite senior college were placed at one, cc apa red with less 
one^third of ^quivalently. qualified whites. Further, less- than 20% of these 
blacks and Hispanics were placed at a community college, idiile over 40% of ;the 



%rtiites were* ' Other differences in favor of minority admission are found amon^ 

open admissioK^ students desiring senior collegii|| admission in 1972. Given the 

^ ■ 'x' ' ^ • , ■ 

limitations^ of our data,* %#e cannot precdLsely specify the source of minori^ advantage 

in that year. Bowever, we speculate that it results from those minority students wbQ 

applied for admj^sibn to the SEEK program but who, m^r its lottery admissions 

procedure were not acc^ted. These students were more lilcely to list only seizor 

colleges among their preferences, thereby increasing t he i r chances of bfing admitted 

to one. Many. whites, on the other handr listed cdmrnmity colleges as a second or 

third cjioice, thus being admitted to tliat l^Vel. if they, did not receive their first 

"choice. But, whatever the source, the admissions process clearly did xv>t work 

against minority*^ students in sinple discriminatory way. 

To understand the*^stratification of minority students, we must turn to events 

prior to CUNY, partioulaiz^Ly to those which influenced the student's coHege preference 

Tb be sureV ethhifc groups also differed sxabstantially in- their academic creden t ial s 

at/^the of application to CONY, in ways that ax€ ijqpprtant for understanding ^ 

the placement of students. Nonetheless, ppeh enrollment was clearly designed to 

encourage minority admissions, p«urticUlarly among those vho lacked the traditional 

criteria. Why, then, were blacks and Hispanics so 'much less likely than whites to , 

apply for admission to a senior college? \^ 




■ ''|y^^-w»ichini— fotr rgpt o d q cing social IneqaaULty. is %#ell knovz^that raes and 



class azs relatad to track placement, azid xiksearA suggests that this 



• ' .\ » 18 

dccaca gp part ixklflpandsntS^^of abili^ and achievsMnt. ^ Blade and w^^t^^ ^ 
%Ludsuls ara ilosce I^Jcely to^be^plac^ Ih non-acadoi^ hi^ school trades^ axid 
iias ij^ortaiit oonsegusn^^ i^ipMrialiy £or sdbsoqoeni^ adoeaticn 
stwiy focDid tkat trade in hi^ schoor^was-'flDre iapbrtant than idailltry in ' 



datsn^tning^^ffasthar stodants vent to col^^e, or, if tber did, ^dMtber tiiey 
jenrollad in a four- or two-Tear institation^\^^ It apc'ters 'diat^-sud^ results* 



determined by the effects of tracking on ai^iration levals and self-esteem, and 



reinforced by the inf lncnc<g^of hij^ pchooiygnidanoe: counselors v^^^ l^ think 

\ *' ' ' ■ ' . • ' ' * ' ■ 

that counselors are of priae isportance in the Hew Torl^ situation* ^hey posse^gL ' 

' ■ • ' . ' • ' *■ '\ ■ ' . * 

conside r able knowledge of the CONY admissions process, and usuaUy provide « 

crucial ^advice .for the student filling out the epplication, partieolBrly regard- 

lug . the colleges i^iere he d: she can eacpect to get in; ^ ' 

■ -. ■ - ' \ - • - ■ ' . ■ 



fte have examined some possible determinants of college preference* *A . \ 
regression azialysis shows that, for the 1970 fjceshaen, high school progriwn ^ 
(vfaether acadonic or not) and high^ school average eiqplain most of the differences 
in college pref eriace between minority and non-minority grotq>s • 13iree measures of 
family background, father's and motiier*s education and family income e^l^ai n 
very little' of college preference* ' . - ' . 

These results point to the role of the high school program in eaqplaining 
ijprotp differences in college preference ^ Surely, non-academic high school 
programs -(and^ of course, vocational high schools) are marked by a ijeijigvfltl ^ * 
atmosphere which isMess conducive to high ^educational aspirations « ^ Within such^ 
s^ettings, we think the role of guidance cobns^lors takes on added iinport2mce, 
especially since the^ ispact* on" lower cl^^s students is greater than ijpon 
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■ , -17- . • 

^^1^ Class pcpils*^^ It ssos llkyly tb us that goidaxure coonselors, vbo play ^ 
so^ a croeial role in helping students app2y to CD»Y/ «>re easily think of those 



in noii-acadefldc prograw as^ poor aaterial for higher education and counsel t: 
22 

aooQcdingly. 

In swwry, the distribution of minority grmaps at COBTC becaae aore equal as a 

. * • • • 

x«telt of open adadssiods. Relatiw to ot^ier open access systeas CWY was certaii^y 
far less stMtified. Monetbeless, sooe stratification did reaain. HoiMver, the 
re^ponsibili^ for the reaainixig inequality in the initial placegpent of studextts 
does not appear to lie priaarily %rith policies axid procedures under the control of 
tiie COHY administration, but- rather with prior educational, processing of students^ 
i^om the evidence. we have been able po analyze, >%fe cannot reject some of the 
Bschanisms, such as the link between guidance counselors and college preferences, 
^posited by those who see a new <form of tracking in open admissions. Our analyses * 
testify ho the limitations inherent in policy changes at any one level of the 
educational system in order to generate ^Muali^ of educational opportunity. Ifixile 
COHY open admissions policies had substantial effects, the inpact of stratification 
at preceding levels of the system, in high schools and jelementary schools, con- 
tinued to be felt. . . - . 

* 0 • 

■* . ■ 

PENEFITS OF ACCZSS : CORRICTLOM PIACKMENT ^ 

The issue of ediicational stratification ex ten d s beyond the college tier in 
which a student is initially placed. Not only does enrollment in a senior or 
community college have important consequences for subsequent ed^Jjitional benefits, 
but so too does curriculum placement, especially for those who begin at a c ommun ity 
college • Although the CONY Cfpen admissions policy guaranteed mobility from the 
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ooll«9«s to th« •enior for tho«« coopleting the AMmoeJikf Orngf^* it dofts 
not foUe^r that All etnrrlcalar- paths were equally lilcely to lead to* the senior 
colleges. Zn the cxmmity colleges there are essentially two curricular paths, 
the 1 t**»r*7 arts transfer corricala and the t echn . 1 ra 1 -vo c e t i on a 1 . . 

Soar wrltftrs hmvm vi«#ed l tiwwiiii ty college aztd •specially tbm vocational ' 
corricQXa as crucial to tha paradoxical daacription of opan accaas a do c at io m 

,yii fAM aa maintaiaars of inaqoality.^'^ thaaa curri cnila ara charact|||eixad mst *daad 

f. ' . • • • . * . * 

and" progfaaa, accoopllahiz^r the cooling out fuc^ction of education: o^fmrlnq 
. ^ . • • • * • " ' - *• - * 

atadaata the illuaion of opportunity, viiile recoociling tbfai to^ t^ra i n a l ciitri cn l a 

aqd the resulting llgrft^ occupational and financial benefits. And usually thaae 

cur^cula are viewed as isposed tpon stisdents %Aio i«ould ebodse otbervise if ^hay 

25 ' ' ' . • . ^ . 

examination <<9f the curricoilum placeaent of JSomanity college students 
at CDHir shovs that, as in the case of coll<ege p l a ceme nt, the vast aajority of 
studedVkwere placed ; in their curriculum of choice v at' least in terms of the 
distixMT^I^ ^tween liberal arts and vocatdkcmal. Table ^ J|hovs the preferred 
tnrr'' "^"^jrj^ community college students by ethnic group, controlli ng for h i gh 
school average. It is obvious that there are ^fairly consistent diff erex^ces 
among ethnic groups across the three' cohorts. Jevs and Catliolics in 1970 and '71 
and whites in ^1972 were more likfely to prefer a liberal arts curriculum than were 
blacJcs and Bispanics. Often the differences between the white and minority groi^ 
were substantial, and they appear to have been larger for regular students than for 
open admissions students • ^ * 

The data also contain a surpriiie which further confounds any sinple inter- 
. pretation of vocational curric\ila as a track of limited potential imposed upon, 
unwilling students: in general, academically stronger students were less likely to 




TABl£ 5 



PPEITPRPI) rWlMCUIA OP STEKir PROUPS'-TN (Wfi'DltlTy 'COLlfiGES , 
V ' BY ADMISSIONS STATUS - 

:% (Source: Sample data) 



f phoosing' liberal arts 



regular ■ , . . 



qpen 



^ Jews 

:Bla<aj^ 
Hlfl^aiiics 



/ 



i*--'*.-*; 



48 
46 
15 
19 



^4€ 

32 
31 



Jews , . 
Cathodes' 
Blaelc^ 
Hispanics 



40 
35 
19 
12 



r 



38 
32 
25 
26 




33 
18 
17 



28 
26 ' 



Pre-engiheering cuzxicula axe also included- 
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^ab^^'ftbwna ixtM curricula. 'Oxis !• especially; cUarrfor adnority atuaanta, «• 

- . • ■ . ^ ■ / ■ . 

S : m ^ ct wctr^*^ ^# -rm^ii^ to admisaionyratudanta shows. Altiwugn toe sanw - 

feSpattanl dbaa not a^>ear in Table's axDong Jews and Catholics in 1970 and '71, it is 

?i %oi«d i^ag whiW: ip-tto»a|72 cohort. Moreover, among Jews and Cktholics the vary - 

.t^^^^ ^tl*^ with above 80 high school averages, who are not shown 

^. ' aepanitely in the T^le) were often less likely to ppt fo> liberal arts ,than were • 

counterparts. ♦ 
C Boif is one to inte^^t such a finding, which flies in the face of the connoon . 
^ sense ea«)iictation that better students' should be^mbre^ likely to prefer the liberal. 
^ : icts tiawfer 5ai:Jgrains? Undoubtedly, it arises la^ly becai^e many students do not 
.V"^rift into- vocational curricula in.tbe conttunity colleges Jmt choose thea con- . 
K eciously in accor^e with occupational ^o^. That tiiere is sane fit betweeii ^ 
5^^: <^ and occupational goils can be se^ in the relaUonship between 

: that preference and degiree aspirations: our analyses show that those who wanted ^ti? 
- ' terininate their education with an Associate degre^ were far mop likely to choose a 

lMKdmicia-v^ curriculum than were those who Wired to the B.A. or beyond. 

. ' ' Oddly, it appears that "the liberal arts curri^um was- the residual one for 
i^^-w^-stjaaexits.- Acade»iicaJJ.y better students are lio^ likely to be informed . ^. 

about the car eer ijg>lic^tions of ' ^J^^^J=^^^ff;_, 



^fe fterenc^ for liberaX arts jmong academically wearke students -fuggest that it was 

, a curriculum of "iast^eso^" for 'many students, who chose it because they initially 
•laciked^any clear direction in their academic careers. Or perh^s, sgice the 
poss^lklity of college attendance was not a5»paient for the weaker students in the ^ 
early open 'admissions cohorts until late in their hi^ schoc^,careers , they were 
more likely to apEuroach this siiiden possibility wil^ u nlimi ted a^pLtions'. 

' :^netheless., the curriculum preferences of these community coll^^^studaits , 
*^also ^ W^impact of prior educational processing.- Paralleling the p^tern we 

: j' ■ '. r ' ■ ■ \ ■■ 




found in coll^g* pwfeij^c*, students ^coming from n^-^f^adamic high ;»choa:^'>rogr 
irars far 1ms likely to prefer \ liberal arts currioulum than wars st\adknts ttclm\ 
academic programs. Even so^^his apparent effect of, js^rioi: educational track does 
not %iork in .quite the way ofie might eaqpect. If 't^e impaict of non-academic b±^^ ' 
schools on curriculum preference were primarily a result of the l!owered academic 
self-i^i^ of students or^the directing of students- by guidance counselors, then ^ 
'^Qie academically least able students f rom oipn-academic programs ought to have been^ 

' . ^ ' ^ • \ ' • * v 

very unlikely to choose liberal arts cxnnricula by conparison witB academically 
better students from these programs. But they were not; ti^y were, in. fact, 
Slightly more, likely . ' 




It is apparent from our discussion thsit the i>x:ocess of curriculum placement 
in community cfolleges 'is considerably taiore ccqplex than is usually descrilsed in 



critical analyse^of the role of .these institutions. ^ As these analyses would lead 

■ - / ■.. . ; * . •/ * ■ ■ •■■ 

one to siaspect, it was /the^ca^e a^tTcUNY i^ider open admissions that minority 
students werp more lik^y to be found in the technical^vocationali curricula, - 
curricula wEicai are less] likely to 16ad to" a s^or cfbllege. JJeverthelei|S, 
^student preferences are the, key eleteents in understanding the pattern of curriculum 
I>lacement. And, even though the effects of hig^^cdiool tracking are a£5>arent, it 
is iipossible to see the vpca-^onal cur^ as sisoply impositions on students 
who Wq^uld choose otherwise, since dcademicaTJy bettu: students were of ten jaore 
likely toichoose those curricula than were 'weaker students. '* ■ ' r";, 

1 ■ - CC»!MDNITy-SENIQR COIiEGE MQSnj^ 

Thilike aosit ♦malti-tiered systems of higher ^edacatLdn, the CONY system was ' 
e^licity intended*-to guaramtee mobility to senior\cplleg^s for those con^pleting 
^ the conwunity college program. Although we have see^ that the <:5>en- admissions - y 





.'-,1 



ibXi^ xMlt^ IMS •thnlefstxatiflcation in th« Univ«rsi,ty / InaqualltlM 
dtid zjnaia i& thtt distribution of atlynic groups liito diffsrsnt Isvsls of ths 



S3rstsau Tta* padAe4.pls of guarantMd nobility was dssignsd to provids :i^st 




sabthsr avsnosito ths bsccalaxirsats. * 

Bov did groups adif far in novensnt from tbs coBsunity to tibs ssnior ooU«9SS?V 

■Tw^Om ^^Crsssnts ths rstss of transfer to the senior colleges iy ethnic group, 

/ ■ , ■ ^ ' . f .. .... ^ 

according to coslBunity college curriculum, admission status , and whether or not 

the v4^SSoelate degree was received. ^tEhe«.data show, first of all, a clear ethnic ^ 

* -.'*• *',■. 

ordering In total rates of comnremi tystoior college abbiiLl^* Anmg both 
regular anA'opm adadssions groups, Jewish students were nost likely to tr ans# ^ 

^^69r^^611af0eA hy Catholfcs; Blacks and Hisp^uiics showed the loiiest rates, Iwt 

^/v,.-■:A^>'"■x^ - • , : - -■; ^ 

/ ' ^ ' .■ • ^ ■ ■ • 

^ ;e c\ear oMering relative to one another . ^ ^ ^ • . ^ ^ . 

Bowever, Table 6 also' revwOs that the transfer process and ethnic ordering 

are considerably itore complex than these initial findings suggest. Hhen we ^ , 

' * ■ ^\ ■ 

e^oknine'the siost. iikeiy trasisfer path, graduation frcm the liberal arts curricum) 

. '■ . ' ■■ ^ " ^ . " - ' ; . • ^ ■ •■ 

atbnic differences in transfer Irates disaspfar in most cases, the main eapdeptions 

being iihe lower rates for Hispeuiics in 1971 and blacks in 1972. !Che Sagnitude of ^ 

the ^transfer rates is also sjtri]^g.||p||the 1970 cohort^ genially two ttijds 

. or sore of the liberal artsT graduates subsegoently enrolled in a senior college. 

^ EspejgLallj noteworthy is the strong showing of open admissicois students. Indeed, ^ 

' several cases the transfer rates for opei^^admissions students exceed those for 

overall, the findings suggest tha^" the Cmn policy of enoc^iraging 

^ ; transfer to "four yeeu: programs did have its intended effect. 



«hat happeSed to the •graduates 'of the career programs? As one mi^ht expect 
'their lower degree aspirations, they were less likely to go on to a sen i or 
college than were the libeilfe. arts graduates. . Yet, a substafit^ minority did v 




TABLET 6 



C^MMOMITY-SENIOR COLLEGE TRANSFER RATES pBY CURRICULUM, 

AND ADMISSIONS STATUS 
(Source: sample data) 
* % transferred to a senior college . • . 



DEGREEr 



.M 



regular 



open 



With 
Associate 
degree ^ 



Without Associate Without 
degree degree degree 



Overall 
regular 



Rate 
; open 



liberal arts 
career 



::Btholics liberal arts 
'-career 



Hacks 



liberal "arts 
career 



iispaziics liberal arts 
■ career' 



Catholics 



^spanics 



Bispanics 



libe3:iQ arts 
cateer 

l|^rai 'etrts 

liberal arts 
career 

■ m 

liberea arts 
career . 



liberal arts 
career 

liberal atrts 
career , ' 1 . ■ 

lihpial arts 
V. cashier' ' . - 





■\— 


-1970 cohort— 

, ,» 




67 


' 37 


79 


31 


' 30 


23 




%4 


63 


28 


7 5 X. 


18 


28 


U 


37 


11 , 

< 






81 


18 


33 


7 ' 


51 




67 


23 


76^ 


13 


53 


11 


33 








-1971 cohort- 




72 


38 


66 


29 


43 


22 


48 


8 


64 • 


30 






30' 


8 


49 6 


58 




'68 ' ^ 


17 


34 


11, 


37 


5 


47 


13 


4.0^r 


•14 


36 


8 


14 


5 



31 
17 
27 



34 
25 



^:r.21- 



45 

32 



23 



33 
23 

12 



—1972 cohort 



48 


* 18 


56 


12 


21 


25 - 




•".34. 


5. 




41- 


■ ,11 ■'■■■/.. 


38. ' 


■" ^ 4 ■•ft ' 


13 


24 




■35; . 






59 ^ 


. . ■ 13' 


47 




" ■ 12' 


25 


3 


' 37 


■ ■ 4'. : 
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lb; 



traasfwr. Tox •xwpllK in th* 1970 cohorp'about a third (vnA soMtiMS bom) of 4 . 



tlMM GBxmmx «tud«ntp chos* to.continu* thttir studi«B 'aft«r coBiBunity collar* 
^aduAtion. ' Ag^iii it Is noteworthy that ethnic dlffereneea ere, with fei/ ex- 
ceptions, tQBAll and do not consistently favor any. one ethnic gifovf^^ Surpsdsingly, 

, . 'it' ■ • ' 

< aaon^ the'careier graduates, the open admissions students were genera;Lly more 

likely to continue ^in a senior college than were tiie regular s.tudents. 

.." . ' , , • * , , • * * ■ * ' 

another large group of students did hot obtain a'cconmi^ college degree^ 

■ . ■ ■ • . •' ■ -v. ■ ■•.•/. 

For this grotqp the University made nq guarantee of mo b ili ty <jgb a senior college. 

Nevertheless, traxisf erring ^cxirred, particxxlaxxy among the liberal arts majors. V 

* Fbr exancae, aspng Jeirish enrollees in liberal ai^ ciirricula in the 1970 cfohort, 

almost 40% of the liegular- and almost one-third of 'Open admissions students 

transferred. In the career curricula, transferring alSso occ yrx ed, thou^ the 
* . * •- , • . , . ■ • 

rates were generally lew. Skxnong the non-degree attainers, sonm ethnic diffeirences 

* • ' ■"» 

re-emerge.. BasicaloVr in^both the libpral arts and career%mffirii1a, non-degree 
Jewish students %«ere most likelj^-^to transfer. ' There is ^consistent ordering 
among the other ethnic groins. 

/^A aeeming paradox emerges from the analysis of ccaenznity-senior cbllege « 



mobility rates. On ti^e one hand, there are clear ethnic differences in the 
.^aiggregate ratesk^ of trarfif^r.^. On the other hand, within the group most obvxously 



intend^ ^ the, transfer p9pT3aa|ti^ keg±'*"""l52^^ lik^fiitp. raties are^higti /. 



(but of course much higbe^ in liberal arts) and ethnic differences snail. I^his 
a^ij^arent paradox is explained . largely by .the different curricular enrallm;^t of« '4 
ethnic .groups and th!eir distinct rates of degree attainment.' Miite *group^ were 
more likely to be* in liberal arts curricula, while blacks and H48panic& Wre votb ^ 
likely to be in the career curricula, with- acccLpanying lower mobility rates. . 
Inasmuch as placement was determined overwhelmingly by student preference, it is 



X 



mspix^nt. that •thnie dlffcrMCM in mobility «f*r« g*n«rttt«d in part by th« 

v • ; ' ^ ^ — f 

pxoe«s» which d«tMnnin«d. curriculum placwoent. "But, m v shall'***, .yhitat war* ' 

also rtora likaly to obtain an Associat* da^raa and hanca to follcv tha guArantaad > . 

xoatm of mobility. Othmx contribution* 'to overall ethnic differences , mm 

differences in spates of transfer eiong those without degrees, are sawJ^ by comparison 

with thetfe two sajbr patterns: ^ 

W cannot leave this discussion of conDiunity-senior college iaqbiiit^ without 

considering the fate Qf t^e transfers. .Table 7 presents the graduation, retention, ' 

and dropout rates 'Of the transfers from the 1970 and 1971 cohorts. Overall, Jewish 

and Catl^lic fti:dsnts exhibited consisi^tly higiier graduation rates tiian.blacks . 

and Hism^cs* However, when transfers. who had not graduated but were ^ till enrolled 

' If;. • . ■ ^ ' ' - . . 



in a senior college are considered, the picture is sooewhat changed:^ In every case ^ 
blacks showed the bluest retention rate of any grotp. ihe record of Hiepanics' was 
not as strong, although they were about\s liJcely to have remained ih a senior college 
as the %rt»ite grov?)S. This suggests that the initial ethnic differences^, in graduation 
^tas ware dtie at least in/part to the slbiier. jrate of degree attainnant aaong the 
non-;white groups. Among all groups, no less than two-thirds^ {and in iscme cases more 
thnn tlix;ee-fourths) w^» still working txiward ^le B.A. in *1975.. ^ ' 

Wh a t A i r t >^«^ -inH-i^Ai ^ in l±afat of the asserti,on that c o mn i nni 



I 



^ilege^ are msdhanisms for terminating the edncatibn of, ta»e di^^MKrantag^ • 
aib the n nm^ t<"^ preserving the illusion of thp American ideology of egalitari^ooiism? 
^Shis image of the community college seems difficult tO' reconcile, at 

cum, with the ^facts^ that a high percentage of the libei^ arte graduates; tra9sferred . 
and a substantial mindrity of career graduates (the ST?>posad "terminal'; tr'adc)' 
did likewise aDd-ihaf. open admissions graduatea were at least as likely to transfer 



TABLE 7 



COLLEGE TRANSFERS TO SENtOR IcOLLEGES : ENROLLMENT STATUS 0? 
ETHNIC 6R0DPS (In i^centa9es) 



J«wlsh 
Catholic 
Black 
Hispanic 



1970 Cohort* . 
Open Admissions Sl^dents 



Regular Stodants 
I ted Retained Dropoa t ^ 



Jewish 


29 


38 


33 


•45 


. 22 


« 33 




Catholic 


,26 • ' 


37. 




40 


27 


?3. 




Bit ck 


M ' 
. 19 


S6 


. 25 

• 


27 


57 




-. ■ ' 


ftlspanic 


t 

22 


54 


24 


35 




, ' 








1971 Cohort* 











17 
23 
11 
15 



63 
57 
71 
54 



20 
20 
18 
30 



: 17 ' 
• 24 «£■ 

T la 

12 



6^ 
57 
71 

61 \ 



• 17 
19 
16 



II I I I iihiii mail II I II I miiiiiii II I III iiiiwiiiiii 



*^aduation. Retention and Dropout rates are ats of sprdLng^ 



1975. v' 



-24- 



M rtt^olar stiktonta wko «riiduat*d. Mofovt, th« ratiir^of p<i||^ist«ae« after tran«f«r 

■iiliai ■Ml f il run I In ■iiinniii liULiI 1 1 ■! I iiiii nT niwjl'^Ttjy'll iij" mast b« t&atmrmd 



)3y<Ahm iiMqualitlM in th* curricuXar distribution of w>4MI|Mt non'^hit* atudcnts 




«nd.th« limitations on aoktility without an Aasociata d#sraBnK^ atand out aa 
ifl^padiaanta to fulla^ participation of ^minority 9x0194 in tha baccalauraata progr^ 
ttiua, tha unagual tranafar and aiibaaquant graduation rataa of diffacant athhic 



^^^J^/groiqpa did not conpanaata for thair origix^ly unaqual pXaoaoMnt at tha diffarant 
lavala of* COKy. Ratfaar, thaae rataa added to tha- inaqualitiaa in tha. diftr£b\:tion 
oz groups • . 1 * • 

■ 

^ IkCADBMIC SUCCESS : DPOPCmJ ftSiADOMTCM AND OtADB^ 

^ ■ - i - ' 

The primary aim Qf open access models prior td CDNy*s<;.has been siaply to 

provide access^ the academic events occurring after admission, remain the re* * 

' * ^ . \ 

sponsibility of tha st;udent; One of the most isportant innovations in the COHir 
open admissions policy was the university's cosndttmant to affcict the full 



^1^^ of the s tudtent*s . college jrareax^y To the extent that stndents did poorly 
In t&eir ,wozk or dropped out, the Univerisity failed to achieve one of, its major 
open adiiissio]^ goals. Thus, qpen 11.11 1 iiiiii witnessed a shift in thi burden olSf^ 



responsibility: it now rested not: only with the^ yudent but also witb the Lnsti- 

■ - ■ ■ ' : ■■ ■ V"-- ■■ •■ ■ ■ - /. ■ \ . ' • „r ■ ' 

- \ Of course in evaliiating open admissions, SAtisfactoxy acadeadc- achievenlibt '( 
sboqld not^ be viewed siisply as an end in itself. Strong ac^idenic perfoznance. 
^ increases the pi^spects for later occapational success. Attaining Jiigh grades. In 
^college carries with it a greater probal^ility of acceptance for graduate training 
and the consequent opportunity for reaching the higher level professions :(axid in^ 
tbe coeinDnity college^ hig^ grades create a greater probability of achieving a 
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ft^). Max^o9^x, te^M actalBMnt eurlo with it th* Xik«libood 
.gsMtttr Mrningt.^ It ia» ttenfonrof •IgaifitAftM for Ibng-tua bucfits to 
«MOM aoadode sucooss anong students in MAh sthnlc group. 

[ . . ■ - : 



Bsforo op^ sessions kSgvi, ttwr* wsrs 4loasQr prcp h — i— sboat its ^ro- 

*spMts for aocosss. Sosm t—xmA that os^n Amissions sttttaits, with thsir 

. ■ . . • f * 

•wMkar high schqpl rscords, would stand littls chanos .6f psrfoaidxig satisfactorily. 

■ ■■' ■ . ■ . * ■ ■ 

Othars fait that, dasplta tha,Univarfity's eanitaisB^ to assaiwa prograw of 

i MMiHsrlnn. ths poUtical prassuras stasadng f ran tha opan ad]Bias4aos affort^ 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■' ■ ■ 

woqld load to a dilution of acadanic standards, with tha van a ir of acsdssdc 

sucoass conoaaling an undibrlying datarioration of rigor. Zha Tkiivarslty thua 



faittkd itsalf 



a **no-«rln" situation. If ' studanta s uc csadad bajpsnd taqpactaticbs. 



it would ba ai^uaad of lonaring standards. If thay failad, tha gloc^r proftbata 
would, happily or not, mm% their £«ars confirmed*. 



At this Juncture there i« no definitive evidence to m^j^port the widely held . 
beli'ef that ^en advissione brought about a. decline in staxlda^;^; Dm university ^ 



etofly^ ccvpared pre-and^poet-c^en admissione grading pat1bei4a a^ eelActed oanr 
It. fouiyl that grades declined on soM'caapaees axh4 increased at 



9. 



others. In any event discrissions of acadesdc standaxds hav0 certainly not been 

Uadted to the CORY setting. . Ibe tqj^c of "grade inflation** has been widely . # 

" , ■ ■ ^ ■ • ^ ■ ■ 

discussed as a national ph^ioonnon.^^ Thus, even if there wne hard evidence of 

grade isiflaticm^at CONY, it would be difficult to distinguish that attributable 

'■•■*■ ^ . ' . ^ ' 

■ / . . , ^ »■ « 

to open admissions from that generated by much broader currents. 

"Mbat can be said of acadeaic performance during early years of the open 

' /■ , • ■ ., *♦ .V- . . . ' . ■ 

adbnissio^ j>rograBi? Table 8 shows atfanic dif ferencas in a traditional measore of 

«iat perfpsaance,. cuBulative grade point average, with those wbo ultilpataly • 



^ . OOHOUaZVI GJUUtt POINT XVSK^ BY AOtOSSZORS ST^TOS^* 



Cstfaolics 



• 7 * 



(SonrcM: 8«Bqpl« data) 

S#nior Collaq— 
regular stiateiits 
dropout Qthar 
; : 1970— 



2.72 3.02 
2»18 ■■4^-^.88 
I.«7^' . . 2.70 . 
1.99 2.70 



2.74 

i.ie 

2.30 

1.^1 




1.85 
1.83 



3.07 
2.92 
2. §4 
2.60 . 



" — zrsr 

2.57 
^ 2.48 



-1971- 



■i972- 



.1,83 
i.*47 
1*31 
1.46 



1.91 
1.65 
1.61 
1.59 



1.29 
1.37 

m 



2 

2, 

a 

2 



.48. 

.47 

* • 

,28 



2 
2 
2 



53 

,58 

27 
,42 • 



2*. 10 
2.12 
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ttBLS • (OOBt.) 



6RADC POZMT AVUIAGB BY AONZSSXOMS STMSOS 
8B»iMU^TXll6 .DSOPOOTS FROK OTHERS 



1 

K 



CoBinnlty Coll#q«» 



r^gulAT sttad«Bta 



2.01 * 
1.75 
1.60 
1.91 



2.70 
2.80 
2.49 
2.65 



•1970- 
% 



1.51 
J.. 32 

i;46 



2.34 
2.40 

2.11 
2.28 



2.0^ 
1.84' 



2.50 


2^78 


-1971- 


1.70 


iff 

2.40 


2.28' 


2«81 




li-66 


2.32 


1.90 


2.52 




1.54 


^ 2.or^ 


2.01 . 


2.54 

* 




1.67 


miA. 


• 




■ — -1972- 







2.80 



1.53 



2.35 



2.59 



1?55 



2.11 



in gradM *ppMur to b« bom 0tron«ly r«l«ta<( to hl^h 
And hone* to ddmiMmionm mtmtxm, than to othnlclty. Dlffi 



xmwolMX mid «^ «tel«aiocks atudoata txom tiM smm •ttmio grot^ gonoralXy *■» 
AS or •trongor tha».tho largost dlfforo&oM Moag •thnic groopo ijrtho mtm 
of >iti>i tTirr* stata*. Ixadmmd, using thoM lattor mm its ■odmoeot. ofetaio 
not MM vozy largo, fow dlfforonooo amag groopo la aay 
oafeagory of adalaaloaa status ara worm xixmn a third of a point* wlULqIi is 
oqnivaldBt to tba diffaroaea ba^ioaa a lattar. grada aad ita plias or mibnm. 

tba ooabiaad af facta of high achool avaraga,'or adaiaaloaa atataa* 
Lty ara' quita* subataatial. Iba ^ffaTanoa in any yaar MKMawi^tba 

fro« tba higbaat a^kiaving atfanie groop aad tha opaa adaiaaioai 
tha' pooraat aohiaving-grov^P is of taa aaar a fajll poiat* or a full 




Z« of coorsa, ii^oasibla in tha ■ b sa nc a of aa^ iml a panda nt standard to » 
say anything' daf initiva about grada inflation 



«ha pattazns in Tabla 8 do not suggaat tba oolXapoa <>f a c i ad ant r atandarda 



but ratbar tbaix nalntananca. Naxxy stadants did poorly, and 

:« and socoasa alS dOHY was strongly ralatod to high achool 




of ^^Mtbar 

"jSiinCTr'gaCTwar^^ 

siivly flnnkad oat. «a* postpooa that assassaant until. aftp^ « fuUar 

* '-*..■. '• 

of atcpoo^ aad gradoatJLon. ^ * ^ , 



P rcpo nt aoJ: grmOMZlon mxm fr^qoan^y both by ooll^gM 

hotxam lixm of odoca^ionaa. accoon^lAga tba til ttM^ aim of :^mi GOMt 
ions ^policy ^%aa to.providip a takaSSpff. pgin^ for aociaX wbijU'^ tbr^^ 
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^^0^^ia!t>^^ cycle diaracteriiii^ . 

^r^.^:i^^ tl« policy, . witi^ drpP9ttt 

^ aire prob^ly ""^'^ 




^ results of <»e^ 




«^ 9 ^«^^ t^^a*es of drppcmt ana^^^^ fbr e^.ethiixc 
of ^ entay (senior or <^oiBimiit50 and ^^dwis^bot^ ' ■ ;r f^; • 

|;-i^^eihia^^ students. _4in^rge;;c^^ ."^^^^^^^^!^^^;*^:,.!^ 

ISit^tlie idv Hii^c studenti apE^ar to jt^ 96^^ 

iky|ic45>ed o^;- ba€ the diJfference^ between Hispeu^ 

:;i^;the colleges. Bikclcs and Catho^s fail in the in^^ and is^^ 

y; ^litt^ 4fference between tbem, exc^^: that^ regular 

■ Were W licely to drop out than their. ckthoUc. peers. De^ite this broad ethnic 
: pattern, it is also" iinportant to' note* the feequent absence of large ^r consistent 

; iiff«ences between- whites and non-vhites, especially in.'th€. cbmzBunity colleges, l - 
V aaiUB,> 1972! whites, and blacks appear roughly equal ii rate of dropout, althouc^x 
. •• 80»L difference appear among .regular' students when ^ , grade point averages of . 

dropouts 'aure takeai into considerati5)n^^ ' ' \''V / \. 

■ " • With regard- tp graduation rates; the patl^ pf ethnic differences varies , 

■ " 44et»een the senior and bonmnmity colleges.' In tbe senior colleges, a consistent y 

■ rank order is present for tie, 1970 aivi'7i cohorts aifli for^both.regul«^ and qpen /. 

■ "admissions students. The highest rate is shown by. Jewish students, followed in 

d^^ipending order- by Catholics, b^^ and Hispanics. pi^«rences aiiorig ethnid - 
* ■ .'*gxot5>s's^ somewhat greater/than did VfferSSces in^pout rates, an^ ^ • .;' 
. Hl^anic graduation rate is, in n»st,cases, sharply 16wer- than those of the other ..' 
■ 9x01:5.5. - Irt the communis colleges the sharpest contrast . appears be«»^ whil^ : and' 

• . . ■ • ^7^. j:-- ■ '• '. ■ * *". • ■ •. ••" - " 

IRK 41,. ; ; ■ . .4. 



nbnri^te et^tad.cs. Jews and Cathoiics have very sAmilar graduation rates, and^ 



tt^Me ai^ rates f or iladcs and Hispaaics * which are iri . turn gpiite 

^^^^ differences, however, are sinaller than those 

Wi^.fom^ .... ^ . ~ • .-W:;.. 

:i ; ^6^^ and drppont rates % poipj's a^ 

^iyf^ .the ltoiversity?s goal of stcqgpiJt^ the 

to of dropout or -graduation has ever been def ined as an indicator ; of 

v^^ appi^ch is^iW CONY results wiiii-TMiticto^ 

-^are^ al^ presents in: T^dile S. ^^:^^-c6iii>arison r^ 
1^^^ OTir saiBPles contain ilighSy^i^er prc^rtions of academically 

STiccessful sto the populations fi?pm which they' >^ (see 

t^^^ of the 1971 irohort, -yie'M bias in 

: chosen" to omit it from lie cons>arison . 



. to'- national'- data'. '^^ ■ •. . ■ ' '■/j,'' 

, . De^ite tie , need for caution, this coxi?>arison ha* a n 
'i^iects. Ev^ ai^wing for some bias in oux isan^jles , "graduation rates of reguliar 

■■\':-- ■ - ' " .-f^" . ■ . ■■■■ ■■ ■ . ' ■ ' ■ ■ V" 

^nior college students after five years (i.e. , the graduation rates, of the - . 

1970 cohort) ^e near or even above the national •graduation rate ^^^i^ 

' ' ■ ■ • • . \ - ! - ' .:■ ■"■ • ' : 

ethnic groi^p except Hispanics, wlK>se graduation rate is well b^lpiir the national ■ 

rate. Although it: may seem inappropriate . to coit^^ire a national rate , meastire^ . 

ifter four years, against^a CDNY rate, iaeasured after ^ive, this, is xn some ways^ 

the aost apprp^jriate conparisoi^ feecause^ students were so often registejsed / 

fpr remedial work offering little or- no: qredit acnd because so xnany of them had 

; t^)^work whiiW attending schcblV it^ is not at all surprising^ideed,* it is to be^ 

i^«Cj:ed^that a substantial proportion of CDNY students required more than the 

■ traditional four-year period to graduate. Thus, when the appropriate national 

/ ■ f:' ■ '■ * . ■ » ' ' • . . " / '.' 

^rates are conpared with four-year CUNY rates for regular seixior college^ student^ - 




TABLE V9 
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AKDlb»3P0DT RATES: CDNT AMi. NMIdNaL'.n^ 

SENIOR COLLEGES . •♦^^ll 

' Regolju: ^ ■ ■ ■ ' .Opto;-'';Minissi<b«^ :' •. ::;v: 

Gradna^d BetainecL propont' GraduafceS Re1:ztiiie d Bropoafc i 



57 
34 



10 

12-. 

14 

18 



33 
39 
38 
48 



.4' • . ■ 

37 
29 
23 
19 



'.7. ■ 



: Cat^llc 
lEftl^onal p^ta 



1970 Cohbri: 

.Catholic 
Slabk 
, Eispanic: • 

1971 C<^ort 

-'■/.■Carthdiic;,'.'' 



/.-Hispaxiic 

1972 Cohort . 

Iftiite 
■ ■ Black' . ■.■ ' , 

H^lspax^ 

^a tio^al Data^ 

.-- • ■ . ..V . ' 



18 
13 
21 
22 
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. 36- 
30 
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33 
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24 
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6 
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47 
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29 
26 

20 r • 
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It) 
7 

13. , 
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37 
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41 
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16 
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23 
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20 
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39 
$7 

65 



61 
67 
67 
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51 
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56 
56 
56 
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V;- f Vyra ''^^^iat*^- toot . shown -hexe) r 6±ff!irenf^ . 
^J^^ Ai ff «:*mt^es the percentages of students still. a^tending^scAool. :: 
agonal .1^ 9%*of students were s^ll*in: scdii|t ;aft^/^|Qt3r. 

^'ty ^i-i^ CTMy'W---fcfaird <>r .more of the -students :f ram jach ethiiic %BCTCg ^en^ined 
jtfter fwBT years . It' follow^ -Giat the . nationja, gradjflition Yate coi^ not 
■reMe »adi^ -^ter -four years,, but ota^.analysis^stows that^^^l^^^ 

riite.^c^a^ed subs^ : 

discu^ion, CDKSr open admissiozis s^adents^ in the senior 



SS^r- ^Efv^ bias, the gradation rates: "^f 



" TO thin the national^te^ and the graduatil»^3»te^ 6^ blacks is . . ; ; ^ 

t V r the isp&ttic graduation rate is clearly below iit. As in the case 

■ <if r^^ the percentages of students who remaii^ed in. school were ■ : 

^ • " igeneriuy: hi^fc«r at CraiY—only Catholics were an excqption-rrtian was t™^.^^^ . 
■ -'^ '^^'hati^^-t-'y^ ' 1^ ^ it is. Ii3cely tliat the :grad«atioit rates o^ groups ov^tqo^ 

V - ' ^V . ^ y These considerations alsb shed soine^.]ight on^ itti^ .graduaticih rates 
;v¥'>-; ■■Hisipanics. They are the one group whose,V^cord-dLearly falls belw nationSl 
■ . V; .f How^r, aibout a fifth of .Hispaiiic s college students renaijaed^ - 

' ijL a<ihool af t^r^ five' years , suggesting that their 'low graduation rates are 
^^^^„table not only to academic failure and discouragement 7 but also to slow- 
: ness of progress\ toward a degree. Part of their slowness ma^ be attributed' 
to the -Eact that English is not their native iajflkge.- In addition since most 

• as a grov^J retain ia^wrtant ties to the is laiui society • 

.:-:^-.v:.\f • ■ ■ -v. , • ■ • ' . • . ■ ,. . ■■: 

* ^ch is.their hoineland, it is possible that their school careers are slowed 

'■: r •> ■■■■■■■■■■■■ ^- ' '\'--:-:- . ■ ' ., . . /. ' ' , : . .■; ' - ' ■. •■ . ^ ^ 



■ 0 r^^ GcamamLtY college sttflents ^th tajeir nal^ona^l coont^r- 

:parts reveals e number^ of striking findings, ^ Oto begin, with, graduation rates, for 
-t^ho t^^^inryii 'gjunpigi* students appear low in absolute terms « * Only three in t^ 
of ; those coflbaz^le to xregular CONY students and two in ten coaoparable to open 
adaissioxis i^t^ents s^^adxof^^ f rom /ccvpmnii^; colleg^ four years after entry • 




Shese -rates are j::learl2p^rapeded by t^e C^INY ^aduation rati^/of Jews jand 
Ciithoiics .in 1970 and 6^^^ 1972. -Although the vgj^adu^ rates of 

blades ^azid Hispemics in tiiese cohorts are probably below tibe national rates 
when sanpling bias is taken into accqtmt^- any disparities in favor of the * 
nfft-SriTmi r^tes.are more than counter-balanced by the iDost\stfi]c^ 

-the CONY situati*qn: th%e3ctient to which students were still enrolled 

• ' . ■ ■ • ' , ■ V ■ . '■ -0 . • r , . 

Ibur and five years .after matriculation. Nationally^" there were few. stadi 

stuctents; less thaoi 3% overall. Thus, th^ national graduation rate could * 

c^iange only insignificantly iif the fifth and 

conparision/ iwe.> for each ethnic group and in 'each cohort; at greater percentaige 
of s^tddents was retained at CUNY than. wais true nationally; often, the difference 
isSbdnsideraible.^' . Tt appears that the ultimate nationail graduation rate from 
' coiiBittzii:ty^ colleges is certain to been eclipsed. . the ultiinate graduation 

rate of each CONY ethnic group, Hispanics included. . * . ' * 

:in sum, CUNY students in the eta of open admissicnis* generally did well by . 
coaparison to a ipiftional yardstick Ke^jjjjf^^ to national norms , and . allowing 
for their somewhat slower progress toward a degree, CONY senior cx>llege open 
admissions s^tudents compared favorably with their national peers; and, with _ 
the -important exception of Hispanics, regular stxidents in CUNY's senior collegi&s^ 
were nearly on a par with them. In CUNY's ccmmunity colleges, both open 
admissions and regxalau: students, did well by comparison with* community college • 



lil^^^-^-^ ■ y 

^'%?:(;5tiide^ However,, open adaixssxons clearly dxd^i»t eraHxcate 

ili^W ' fe^ Evien %j4ien high scbool' perfbxipance 

consistent and sometimes large d±£^0l^cBS are visible 
M^f^'^^^ ^ ga^dc - r^tes. of success. Broadly ^peaking, in the seni^*^ colleges - 

and Hi spanf ^tudents were least, itod in tlfe . 
^^'^^^ v^^^^^ colleoes the %rtiite groms. were generally morfe succe^ 



-.^--j, ^. ■ . -.-..■coiKaajsioK 

# ■ ■ ' .'■ ". ' ■ ■;■ :.■ ■ 

Ttie. CONY open admissions poller^ has been in many respects. Smericaa. hlghftr > 
education's most anflaitibus effort to provide egualx^ of ^uca^tdonal 0!5porti»ity. _ 

Arising in lairge mea^sure from the demands of educationally ^^Sisadvimtaged ethnic 

■■ • • • ." '. . ^ , , . ■ ■ . ^ . _ ^. ^ 

^roq^t it provided access to college for many yrbo pi^eviously woiild have had no 
chance at ail r and Berious efforts were made to aid tbe^rfiew sttadents in their 
carters^ at CONY. Enough time has now passed so that we i&y begin adidre^sing the ^ . 
question: Has open * admissions worked? Given^^he . central .rdle of ethnicity in 
the original conception of .tHe^ policy, that question caimot be considered with-r 
out also considering another: Did the policy work better for some grot5)s.than . * 

for others? / . * ■ ' 

Withoiit questdoiir. many who , other^ to college^went to 

* ■ ■ . ■. ■ ' / , - . *.■."'■',.'. ' \ . '■ ■ ■' ■ ' ■ •' ■ 

CUNY as open admissions students. In the program's first year over hj^lf the blacks 

and more than a third of the Hispauu-cs would not have quatlified for atoy l^vel of CONY 

by the traditional aijinissions standards, and these fractions do not incltide those 

■ fedents who possessed the traditional academic criteria but camfe to college oxay : 

because open admissions encouraged them 'to believe that CUNY was open .to them. Of 

course, the open admissions policy was , designed to bring about just such results, ^ut 



Er|c : ; ; 46 



og|^^^ to: lAo, in' fect> cxwn^rf^ia^ 

«^ caipen adaisslons stiidents* : ' • * -b ' 

FiirtilMr «yidfib^ the e^O^tarian dLnpact of the waiicy lies in the Jdis-- ^ 




jErfe^i stai^ents across thc| c ui m uia dtg, and s«iior collegfe levels. 



^''''^'^'^^j^'^^ te^cOElY'increased'ab^oli^^ jjestilting increased'" '7*^!^':^ 

v-^^^fl i^^ f u ju nri a^ all levels pf the system. Indeed^ -the ;<Bthnte .-''''^^^^ 

i^>iad3alazK<e .«xisti»g;at- COSy .in'.the pre-opcn admission^ pexibd was greater tiiiajte: 



It ««er was sdjsecnj^tly. . The CDNY situation doesrsnodt, thmforer pro^ride -sj^^port . 
■'h tiar those iirtK> have assertetf'tha^ increased access to highet edacati<|»n is offset hy ' i?^ 
: r stra tificata:on of the system. 

Gbnsiderixig^ the actual achievements of - oE>ai admissions students * 
^ :,tfart>o^ioat t^ CORY careers, they appear to have done well relattiv^ to n a t i on a l' " - fS^-^ 
V yardsticks for dropLit. and graduation j^tes. By these standard r^^^^<^ 

CQKX was nb1r€svoi^ng door. Not only did t±iousandsjbf s±ndents Center college' as 
: result^ but thousands also gradiaated. As an eaonnple, of those open admi «hi o ns ^ 




sCuO^ts who enrolled at CUNY in 1970, approximately one^^Kj^^ roomily 3^600 

Students, 'had graduated with some degree by 1975 .v J^ 

. •' . . " ......... ,**..■. ' _ .■ * ' ■ -■ • . / -.'^ - .. ■ _ •_ 

.12%,.':wea«; still ^"workifi^ a -degree.-: • j [. 'i- . 

. . - » ■ • ■ * ■*'■-:■.. * •.' , k ..' . •■/-.;. ^ ' . 

nevertheless, a sisple yes or , no answer to the question of 'vdxether PPen 
iii^no gir^T^g wr^irice^ is not possible, f or^ine^^da^ reinaine& at CTNY- in the/eria of opexi 
adBiissions. Even though giant -st^des wer^lwide toward the etlmic integ^ti^^^ of the - 

' Oniversi'^, some inequalities remained 'in the distribution . of minprxty students 

■' • "... . ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■'■/..' ■ ^- " • 

across levels i Six yearis after open admissions begsui, black and Hispanic students 

were still m6re* likely — albeit only slightly— to be fbtmd in the commoni'ty colleges, 

and minori^ students at the seni<i^^^college level were distinctly 3^ess likely to be 

found in the elite schools/ True, otir analyses have demonstrated/ that these remaining 



/■ 

/ 
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a ftniction of staaWt pref ereiK^ than the ma rhan 1 rs of dokt 
psrocedazres* But these preferences are,jto a large degree, outcomes of the 
cuBulative iaisSBt, of jpsst ineqiMtlities; quite possibly incliJKling 1die prior tracking 
c^ stnOents* And i^t h^ias true for . enroll nyftt at differMxt levels d^^gSie tka^ver- 

. «itY as well -to curricuium placement in 1:he ''coiiiiin2nity collegcis^ a starategic. : 

i-..'- '■ . " ' ""• r" / . • . . ■■• 

j^oe in. t-fnrm of the lon^-run iioplicatioxis of the initial a c a demi c contexts in ii gtrich 

: stodenjaB find themselves. ' ' 

• ^at, yfbxte students remained ccnparatively advantaged in caHY under open • 
\iffhn ir^^^^ gieMreir When we looik at ethnic differences in .acdiiev>dBeAt^ v 



2;^C>ortant^, student j^erformance at CONY, whether nieasixred in gradje^ da^^put ^ • 
graduation^, isr predicted^ rather well by hi^ school performance- Although this • 
relaticmship is quite unsurprising, it has importiat inflictions for ethn i c in- 
w equality in the CONY context. 'Thus, regular students general l y outperformed 

f ' .: • • ■ ■ ■- " "^r-^ 

admissions stuaent^, and ^rtiites were more likely than nox^-idiites to be regular • 

■ / ■ • ' ■ ■' . ■' . ' . . ' -/^-'^^ . ■ • ' 

S'tudents. Given these facts, whites predictably oxrtperformed blacks Md B&jspaxiics, 

''overall. And there are even ethnic differences among the most strategic gtorsp, flpen 

adniissions students. While- these differences are of ten small and sometimes ^incon- 

sistent/ white open arhrri ssjqns students? were better off , broadly ^spealcing^ than^non- 

whites in grades/ dropout and graduation. / And the cdinjiative inpacj: of these 

differences is much larger than any single one of them. , , 

•One paradox of open admissions is one that it probably shares with nai^ other 

lieliorative reforms. While benefits do flow to those intended to receive them, th^ 

also flow -ah^tentionally to others; and often the latter, possessing more resources 

' thaj;i the :for»er^ are ■ better able to taJce advantage of the new opportunities, without 
question every ethnic group benefitted from ; open admissions . The benefits to blacks 

'and Hispanics were substantial , and CUNY, changed appreciably (e.g. , in ethnic inte- 
nation) as.»a result. But the benefits to whites, both Jews and Catholics/ were even 
more substantial in some ways. ' * 

^ . . . :i ; ::. • 48 . -■ ■ 
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/ ' ■ ■■ - . j» 

^3.-bbouLt^ €L±.sm±ss.±zi^ ^ttk^ ^^raTi cii^ty ' of t:h< 

ox- riofc , may bar^^e liad 

less. Suoli 2:>eXi^fs may liav 
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^^ru^fKti^^ COmr gradoat^, althfeh at this jiiDctnne there 

|;V ,.-ris iK> evidez^ to^4^cw us. has happezMbd. The occtpa-. 

V^^^.^t^ graduati^ is a tc^ic needlxig systeaatic r i. i » ife i h^ ' . 

^Zifiallyt no discossioii of cp«i adaissions 4uid the fate .of ethsd^groiaExs is. . 
' cdHpiete wltfaoot alitisim to th^ fiscal crisis of mmm YbrJc. libktaaver %ie de^we 
of o ont gojversy . over the feasibility o^ cpte adndssion^, .the f iscal ccisis tuiques-/ 
1-1 fmn^^^ ^ '»*-^*'^ it:* Indeed, in late 1975 the Ctsn Board of Higher Edncatibn' 
a p p rov ed reaolntidos vHich would have gone a lodg toward disamtlizi^ tlM^ 4 
^v* r^^«^ While tifcy^ drasti^^ 



I, open adnissions has been cfaanged^by the ppUticaU. heat of thB fiscal 
crisis* ...... 

educational es^^eriment no longer , exists in the precise fofn we have 
described* Scoe changes have been aade in the f ocaal stru c ture of the . progranu 
Fbr exasple, the criteria for admission to a senicir college are now soneHbat 

selective* Before, students neeied an 80 average or ranJc in tise top 50% tp 

. ' ■ ' ' ' - ' '- 

qualify; now^ rank in the top .35% is required. But ouch nbre iaportant ^are^ the 

ways in which the shrinlcing financial resources of the University have affectted 

■ ■ ■ ■ • . 

the* iiif>lciaentation' and %^orkings of the program./^ The iinpa ct of faculty retrench- 

ment has hit hardest at those staff pi^iryiding tjhe remedial and ccronseling st^port 
sendees so important to the open admissioxis effort. And, cru ciall y, frc^ tuition 
hV« been abolished, with consequences made more dire 1^ the information gsp 
resulting from the retrenchment of hi^ school guidance cpunselors**^ All of 
these eventis have conibined^% create a widespread public perc^tipn that open 
admissions is " over. • The resmt has been greatly decreased enrollment among 
groups. ' ' . ^ 

- The future of open admssions—whether it will soiffer from further cut 
'backs—remains cloxjded by uncertainties regarding CUNY's future base of fiscal* 
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pv^^RBBopctu MeLIa tMidc^^bat^ ^ initial of open 

optiBlsB about its success, the future of the policy md.its 



gZoosy. . For idwh fiscal pressures were overwhgilslngr political 
reqpoofded l]^ siqpporting exactly those alternatives iridic^ attacked tfae^ 

directly served hy cpeu adsLssidcis. 



■ :J ■■■■ -f^ -■ 
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^tfinlc groups iL& 




(Sable 4) • 4Por. maplm^ heeamm tbe IdTl aod 1972 saaplm 

ite umbers of r^^-— *y r?^ "stndenta, .Uble 4 over-^ 

* » *' _^ ^ . * ■*! . ' , ■ « ■. , ■ . ' . 

tbe; percentages of stodents in those years lAo preferred s«4or ^Uegasr 





placed in comimnity qolle^es (i.e. , tiiose iriao were placed in senior 

landern^resented)^ Bkmeti^eiesSr we do not believe that our cx)n- • 
i-Wi« i^le are affected because, they are biased on the patitern of 
etfa^^ diffetences and that pattern is consistent across the three simples^ 

even* though their biacses lie in different directions. J^' 

' ' * ■ I- ' ' ' \ . '* *' ~, ' . „ / 

Since most* of our tables involve a control ^for level of colliege , additionalrt^ 

' ccnperiscxis l^tween tl^ sanples and populations are best iione %rLth such a , 

"con tr dlr and the data for t||^e comparisons are also presented in Table Av . 
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than* tfaftt for th# corrMpondlng pqpialAtipns, 
«ln oonMming tha coneluaions w« draw fron th« ftanplM 



iM do not find ^roundk ' fot ^ 
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s^^asp*--" . . . . - 

nti^ stadly mm waf^ortmA by 4r«nt« fron &9BM SdueatlS& Foundation* Ford Fo un datio n » 
. . ^ th« City ^v«c«*^ Faculty Rasaareh Mwrd Progcaa, y4nd tha Cantar for Advanoad 
itady in BducatiiR For thair halpf ul ooonanta da farliar drafts , «w ara grataful. 
' tajlarold .Baxfihadv« Edgar Borgatta* John Goaring, Barry' Kaofaaa^ Joseph; Kahl, 
Jariaa Karabal. J. Joaaph Mangi Rolf Mayaraohn* Staphan Stainbarq, and Mary Eliaabath ♦ 
.Saylor. ■ ■ / . • \- 

X. Saarual'Bowlas and Harbart Gintia, Schooling in Capitalist Amarica. (Naw Yorks Basic 
-Books, 1976). Othar significantvork is illustratad by tha following: 
Jarcna Karabal, "Commmity Collj^^pi and Social Stratification Harvard • ^ 
Educational Raviaw , 1972, 42, pp. "39S|^562; Murray Milnar, Tba Illusion of 
Equality , (San Francisco: JoSsay-Bass/ 1972) ; Elian Trixabargar, Qpan i^dmissionsi 
A Naw Fora o*f Tracking?", Insurgant Sociologist , 1973, 4, pip. 29-43. Concam withig;^ 
oppoartf^ty for higfaar aducation is, of coursa, not l^adtad to critical thaorists. 
Sa« for axanpla, Hilliain H. Se%rell, "Znaquality of-j{pin>ortttnity for Highar Education,' 
lii: • Jiaarican Sociological^ Reviaw ,- 1971', 36, pp. 793-809. \£ 

2. Thm trexkl and Issises are conslderad in Martin a%oir,/*Rai^action8 on tha Transition 

from Mass to Univers^ Higher Education,'' Daedalus , winter^ 1970, pp.1-42; and 
. nniversal Higher EdufllLtion; Costs and Benefits (Washington, D.C: American Council 
on Education, 1971). 

3* * In 1971 another fotur-year and another ti«o-year college began. 

4. More detailed description of the California system is presented in Abraham i^Rfcffe 
and Walter Adams, **Two Models of Open Enrollment, "* in Universal Higher Education ; 
See also; David Rosen, Seth. Brunner^ %nd Steve Fowler, Open Admissions: The Promise 
and the Lie of .Open - Access tdj American Higher Education , (Stnd^ Conmission on 
Undergraduate Education and the Bdttcation ^f Teachers,. Lincoln; University of 
Me^as]ca, 1973). 

5. For farced reviews of the drd^)out phenomenon, see Frank Hew^man, et. al., 

L_,.- Jlepoiit-j&n-Higher Education (Washington, D.C: D€^>artment of Health, Education, 

and >Welf^^ Office of Education, 1971),; Bobert G- Cqpe and . William Hannah^ / 
■■^■f^^ Revolving College Doors: The Causes and Consequences of Ifeopping Out , i . 

Stopping Out axKt Transferring Qlew YorX: John Wiley «ad Sous, 1975) ; Wil^am 
Spady, "Dropouts from Higher Education: An Znterdisciplinkry, Review and ^^yn thesis,* . 
' In^erdumge , 197Q, Ir PP- 64^85 ;./^inc^ ••Dropout from Higher Educrfti^* * 

Theoretical Synthesis of Recent Research^v Oteview of JBducational Research^ 1975, 

■ ^pp^ 8?-i25^' : ^ ... .. .Ll. l ...... -^^.."X- - ' ^ ■ * '''' 



6. In embarking .on an qpen . admissions policy , the CDHY Boprd stipulated that every * . 
college in l^e systw should develop these, si^qportiver'iMrvices, ;^^^ the ^particu* * / 
• lar style of their iii4)lementatiqn was le_ft^ to the discretion of the indi-^^uai- . 
.: colleges. Ther^ was consider«d>le diva^f:slty in program develQEttent, esf^e^^ . 

in the -criteriar for placing students in compensatory courses and ^ie eacte^ to .>/ 
which credit was carried by^ these courses. There was also variation in tbe ' - 
« counseling services* initially, some colleges dieveloped an '""outreach* approach, 

while others £idhered to the traditional "psychiatric ~ model. Detailed descripr 
tion of the CONY support services may be . found in David E. Lavin, From- Selective , 
' , To Free Access Higher Education: institutional RiesponSes to Open AdmissionsV At / ^ 
- -^he City University^ of New^ork (New York: Ci^ Dniversity of New York ''■'■yiy";;' ::-,^'^. 
: * September; 1976, Eric Document nuntoer: ED 129158>v . ' , ^ . ^ 



rm ILm 




mem tfcainC'farcM «ii«IyMS involving data about languagos apokan at booia y 
(£r8b tha X970 cobort) « Sucpriaiiigly ^ ovar a quartar of tba Jawiah atudanta \ 
r^portad Yiddish waa apokan at faoM, ovar a fifth* of tba aon-Blapacilo 
CatfaoUea cliimart itallait.^Claarly, tbaaa laagua9a data do^ not Idantlfy all. 

:imMt a€ w >ann F^ nprnmn oy^Tia and all Catholica of Italian backgrottnd. Bat ^ ^ 

ainca ttaay, do idantify atudanta from familiaa nh^a^athnic aubevltttraa ^a 
atronsTi it ia taaaonabla to asgpact thaaa atodanta to ba dif farant fron othara in 
f amiliaa wbara only Bngliab ia apokan at hoa» , if nationali,^ diffarancaa ara . 
iap63rtant« But oux analyaaa of a wida vmrL^tsf of aaaauaraa abow atudanta froai ^ 
YjLdAlmh^ or Itallan-apaalcixig f amiliaa to ba'Iittla diffarant fron tbair ooraligioflr 
lata/ auggaa ting that nationality diffarancaa ara waak. 

10. Tha fiiapanie catagory appaara to ba cosBpoaad larga]|r of ^ individuala of Puarto* 
Rican origin or anoaatry. In tha 1971 cohort, for^iajanpla, vbara.da.ta about • 
* paranta* nj^iyitiaa ara availabla, 85% of thoaa in tha^ H i a pa n ic catagory indi- 
catad^ fath^^^om in Puarto Kico» Sinca aca» of tha 7% %fith aainland-bom 
fathara ara^Bo of Pxiarto Rican ancaatry, ^t i#ould aaap that Puarto Ricana 
conpoaad about 90% of tha Biapanic catagory in 1971. 



Aftar tha 1^71 quaationnaira waa adbniniatarad , oontrovaray davalqpad ragardiag . 
tha uaa of tha data on raligion and national origifl. Tha raault waa tha d^||it:ii9n 
from tha 1972> goaationnaira of tha ralavant athnicK^itam^. ^ 

12. 19a hava ^borrovad tna thraa-tiar viaw of CONY fron Elian Xmy Triab^M^gar, "Opan 
^ Admiaaionat A Nav FoaTof Traclcing?** Homar/wa do not fully agraa with bar 

aaaigmoant of collagaa. Wa have daf ixiad acooklyn^ City Collaga, Buntar and 
Quaana as tba alita collegas and Baru^#:^Jpm J«Qr# Lahnan, Madgar Evara, and ^ 
York a^ non-alitaJ It ahould ba aoBphaaiJR that, altthougfa tbara may ba msjsAi m 
diatinction batwaan elite and nbn-ailta collagaa in tha^public perception, 
. tha distinction had no adBinistafative legitimacy %d. thin COBY dari|p the period - 
' covared .by this rasaa^feh^ 

13. titobert Birxibaxim and J.* Goldman^ The Graduates; A Folloi^igi Stnd^ of New York City 
Hi^ School Graduates of .19^ <Mev York: Canter for Social RaaaarCh-a Office for 
Research in Higher Education, City -University of New ^Yor^, 1971), pp. 67-69. 

14. Abraham Jaffe and Walter Adams # Models of OpenHsnroUment," p. 152. 

15. Tte definition ^ **benef iciaries" of open admissioos is atraig^tforward.' «Ih 

seoAor collegegW^ of ^all _stgadents 

ai«iiragas of less thaui SO* Jxi cqnamscLty colleges they consist -off those "with ' 
a^^ages of loss than 75 « ^ In the; ensuing discussi o n and tables, aJJ. others 
are designated as "regular"* students, i.ev , those \9b6 liould have qualified 
for CUNY without open admissions. ^ r 

For these analyses, we \xse the samples of the first three enterijoig . coh^r^ . ^ 
since the ethnic census does not record Ae students * high school layeragies. 



16. . It should be noted, however # ,that the Scferences between whites and non-%rtiites 
*may be exaggerated in the sauries, since ^hese^X^dk special program stud«its, who 
.were more senior than cbsBDiimit^ college ori.ented. ^We have made «an atteopt to 
adjiist the MBC)-^^ thfe omission of special prp^raxh str^ents, using the knoifn 

^ - distribution of the/ 1^ jjljd-rassuming that they are placed at the level they .J^^ 
prefers Al'though* the adjusted ^ffei^ces#>^^ceference^^b^ 

«wfaltevSts»den3t^ sooMdiat smaJJLer the raw differences^ In the saiqples,*^ 

* '^■•-^b(|l|^'*aj» "'.sti3^ "---^ • 
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A^'diaettMlfiA* of thp .Utaratnr*, prlMrily at ^ , 

Docks .Sifl.?z*4 Prat, 1977), ••p«ei*Uy pp. 85-89. 9— alM JM» «• wo^atom, 
'■ llikta>am»qtt«lity* Th« Hiddan Cmrricttlua of High acfaool rrmekixla mm Yorki 



^otan Niloy and Sou, 1976): 



' X«- Iteabn Jaffa and Halter w. 

^ and RBt^biop at Two-and- Four-Y 



, Kcadairi c. and 



-ilalffd to" ' 




. Coilaoaa in> ^Lata 1960^a (Mw Xoj*», 

of J^Xlad Soolal Raa'aarehe Celwbla Xlniv«zsity « 1970) « | 

With .■■ 



20. Ma laava nsad tha 1970 aaivla for this aaalysis bacaaaa 1|: is tha oikly 
mvlieit infooHition about tha atudant*s high, school prpgtaai. 1 
vaslabla, ooUaga p(r«ifaranca, was dichotoadJ»d, with catagoariast 
(soocad>M Df'Prafarzad ecsaamity '(aborad as 0). 



Twa u t ysaw a n parcant of tha individoal variation in oollaga prafSranoa is 
by tha varial^Las othar than athnieity. ly tax thi «iDat important 
dietors of poUaga foeafaranca axa tha awaauras of high school baaegroqnd, 
^oollaga aMsoions avaraga and hl^ schoel^pcogrw, witik st-aiwlar^lt f a d ragi 
" ooaff ictaB*s of .37 and .26, rai^||ctivaly. By oontrast, tha aqoir-jralanrooaffiV 
eian^ for f aaily variablas arai iCathar's a do cat i on ». .00| aotahar^s 
\.04; faaily IndOaM, .00. Adding athnieity . (aip raps ad as a sat of 
tao this a9i^;t:iba oontribataa laas than 1% to tha 

•thnicity aa^lains 6% of tha varianoa whan no ot^sE^ vaxishlas ara -in tha 
tioh. It isim claar "tiliat noat of tha athnlc vaiciftion in colXaga prafSrano^ — 
m.t. laast'ln tarM o^^ choioa b^ ty a an a aanior,and a i iiaiiii l ty ool l ag a. — is 
' ^Tt rl f i*''*-^ or nadiatad by collaga adsdaalona avteaga and hi^ achool progran. 



21a Thig is rmportrnd in Da^rld J. 

RttSMXi's^ Foundation, 1969). 



S^iool OoonWlOT 
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22. 



it «ost ba'acKnowladigad that €ha Aahavior of oocina aTnra ia- in paxfc |^ 
affa<;tad by 'inforiBatibn CONY provldas ragaKdin#. tha ralativa diJfi^cnlty of-^' 
ing adidiMion to varloos co^nsaa. Thus* a stodant indicating ' a.,.pirai aranet 
« collage aay be diseooragad by his or her coonsalor if the coonaelor 

^faala tltttt the student** chances of adnisaion are low. 



23* Jttxone Karabd, "Cooamnity Collages azid SociilStratifi^ 

24. «>e process is described in the weU^Pown article by Burtcsn 'Clark, "Ihe OnoH n g 
' Oat Ftmctidin in fii^!^^ Edocatloor; ** Aaisrican Jcg m al of So c i o l og y » 1960 » 65 » • 



25. 
26, 



569-576 
See, for 



, Bowles and Gintis, ^ichoolina in Capitalist ilmerica» 
l^n a 



p. 230, 



i,t isVclearly aiaed'Sb a four year program, p r e a ag i neering has been in- 
eluded aBoqB''8tie liberal arts' curricula in Xable 5. 



27'i we 

•. .■ • to 




tiurt within Dbb-i|cadeiii^ hl^ Scdiools; :a positive* value is attached 
dxc^^i^ita. The batter stbdasfts Aiwa^ /aius aore XHcely tea 
'>towwcd>in3cb'pa»g»m -i±e 
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: ijer 'tM^: W2 oetort M.fI«ot tte VMSBoy .of graduation for Mny ot it» - - 



Hobort N. Vkoioz and TteMV^ DiVMt, '*Sc ti oo I in tf « Jibiiity and taxniagoi 

yindiatta » to 14«Y«ara Aftar High Icbool Graduation." lOoiolOW \~ 



of Idobfction. 1977, 50, pp. XS2r205. 



30. nana XriMr; ^aacy Xaofiian and Lawranoa PdOall^ pjatritaotioo of Gfcadaat 1972 , 
Offiea of Vzbgnit aa^ Pdliey Raaaaroh, City Oniwaity of 9m York, 1974. 



ttaa dagroa of grada iaflAtioo baa.baaa d o cq—nf d /for tha aaticmal 
Arvo. B. JQola, Grada Inflation^ (1960^19715 «' A PrMiainary Mtport (Baat fipnaiag, 
Nidtigant Niohigaa Stata* onivaraity, Offioa of evaluation SarMLoaa , 1974.) i 
f^orthar diacnaaion is found i^ JCaloola 6. Sev^y, '**eraokdoMn on * Grada iaflatlbn*, 
Ttm Chronaicla of Higfaar Bdocation , harawhar 22, i97S, fp. I*ial2. * 



32. Sinoa 4tha a«ai>la da^ aonawhat ovwraatiaMita tha grada point avaraga of raf^itar 
dropoQta, tha fraqua&cy of tranajCarriag Wiits probably not aa graat aa 3M>la 8 W 
inpliaa. 



. V 



33. Graduation in thia Tabla aaans tha ajcfaiavaaant of any COmr dagraa, no nattar 
which oollaga-itiia antarad, and no nattar vhara tha dagaavwiia obtainod. ^ 
Virtually all atndanta who antarad « aanior coUaga olRhlUad a baoealauraata. 
if thay obtainad a dagraa at all, but aoaM who. antariad i i ^ iiii )lV y ooilagaa 
obtaiaad a •B.A. «d.tfaoot Jijoit'hayiaag .aarnad, a^ 



Al80# f oartl^anior' collaga atndanta, graduation rataa ara Maningful only i!or tha 
' • 1970 '«nd *71 cbhorts. . Tha 1972 cohort had not baan in ooUaga long anoug^' to 
. aecuanlalsa aubatantial nunbars of graduataa. 

Wl A full raport of tha national f indinga ia ^raa^^ttad in Alaxandar N. Aatin, OoUaga 
Dropootat A Hationai Profila , Offioa of l ia a a arch , Aaarican Council On E duca t ion 
, . <0BRahington, D.c. : 1972) . At our raqnaat, Aatin raocapntad hia national-data for 
y^i;Hf aubaat of public ooilagaa and. univaraitiatOj. acy i|a to aoliiava graatar com- . ^ 
parability with tha COHY data. In tha natienai data wa hava oooaidarad atu'^ 
danta with high achool avaragaa of laaa gban B- aa cc^arabla to aanior polli%a , 
cp«i adaiaaiona atadanta, and thoaa %ritik^ «viaragaa of laaa titan C* aa poaparabla ' 
. to ooanni^ colloga opan aiteiasiona atnSanta< ^ , 



" Jg aaayla and p i i^ulaU-Uu fl g ui a a in t l » J i to' a udiK ' " a h o 
tha overall, graduation rataa : of ragular and opan adarfaainoa aanior oolla^gpa 
atndanta in tha 1970 aanplo ^a 4 parcantaga pointn highar than ooBparabte' 
graduation rataa in the population. A aiwi Tar cnaparlyai f<>r bagulas. aad 



opah adid^aions connaxity collage stutenta in the 1970 and 1972 eohorta ahowa 
that graduation rntea in the aaople are froai 2 A pdrcentage pointa higher 
than.conparable rates in the popolatiohs. ^ . : ' 

Zn these caaes, the aagnitodes of saapl e - popuTwHon differences in gradaa- 
ticp rates are 'adrrored in equivalent saaple-pcpulaticn di^enences' in dropout 
ratea. In the caae-nof dropout, of course, sople rates .are' j£liM;^^^ian popula- r 
tion .ooea^; ^ Since sannple-population differences in "grad u a t i on axid tibMpoife yadbea , 
offq|kt eadE^ otbu:, there is iittle difference between saaple and;PO!EW|^^ rateil^ V 
■•'of wrbention.;'' • f""' ,4, ' ^.^l^^a;.. ^. . W-' ■ ■ ■ ■ 




«> «c««a«t« is sppuMBtJdiAt « r«o«iilt ds vl o p Ji ^ ^ A study dens i» ths X9fOPs 
lotjosiiif oa^ susaM^oiJSy^tterong" SMip3^>-! ftand that sf tsr four yss^rs ^ ~ 
%mM imim tasa S0%. a o wvs r^ evsr 70% ^radostsd «f tsr ssvsai^ yssvs 
Mtai. Wbw ll>n» Qrsdu*t»d- (Kw Yorfct City Okiivsrsity of Mw York,. 19M). 




sek B. JtossnSn, Bslm S.^Astin, Al«x*ndsr w. Astln, «nd BlAia* .JI. XI-IQmwSs,. 
pw> i^fteissions tbs City Dnivrsity of Htmi York i Aft Analysis of ths nrs%~ 
tnglswood Cliffy* Msw.Jsrssyi Prmitios Hall, 1975), pp. 124-127. 

" '■ , ,f * ■ - ^ 

Ithouii^ pcobSbly. atypical* aactrss* rsspoosas havs oeetirvs^- Sbsy ax* iUttstratsa 
y tMoi books p|^s«Atlx»g an apocalyptic p«ro«ption.^ Sao X. vG. ■allarf' TOs Paath of 
im ilwarloan Oaivarsi.ty » With Spacial Kafaranba to tha Qo H a p a a of City Collaqa 
>f Waiafr York > (Maw lto<d>al^, Mair Yorkt Arlington Boosa,>'1973) i Caoffrsy l>agnar,..- 
i»m «nd of »atifcationt n>a taparianoa of tha City Onivarslty York trtth ■[ 

pan Bnrolliiiant and tbm Thraat to Hichar Education in Aawrica (Oranfawry, W«J. » 
S. Bamaa and Go. , 1976) . . 



tf oours», -dafixxitiv* raaaarch on tha odejpat tonal banafits gasMtratad by cpan 
dfed^aions is aost 4i£^eult* adLnda" tha inftli£L gradoataa ipf cpan a«1w i sal o ns . 
lax^ facad with a contracting . job aarkat. 



ba conflict and pzocaaaas^ which lad to this r^tranefaaant cannot ba fully 
ilaboratad bar*. A Salary and Analysis is para^antad in DavdLd Z. ^«vin^and 
tiaiard A. Silbarstain, "Naif York City Crisis and tha Fata of Ateisaions** 
apar pras a nt ad to tha naatings of Soeiaty for. tha Study of Sobial Problans, 
law York, August, 1976. A. full analysis will ba prasantad in David ^. Lkv^, 
icbaa^ A. Silbarstsin, and Richard O. Alba, Conflict and Opportonity t' An 
nalysis of tha Qpan Admisaions gjg>aria»nt at tha City Cteiirarsity of Maw York> 
A praparation. 



ban tuition was iapoaad at lavals in forca at tba Stati^ -onivarsity, tha Stata 
;uition assistanca plan (TAP) also baeaa« oparativa. Ondar TAP;, low inooM 
a.g., alsost aAl ai^jaorlty atndanta) would hava qoalifiad for full tuition 
nltially tha aMcfaaaics wars' not yall uadarstood by stod«itf;i« and this probabi7 
iad tha affect of reducing sppl^cationa froat ainority 
iff acts of tuition twre felt most strongly -by aiddla 
jjBB atudants. • A large pardsntaga of tha latter war^ _ 

riad to provide' for these part-tinars by providing its <||p^^fl|Bi|B f or tuition 
aaistance. Mhen efforts were made (by City and State) to revoke this local 
juKlstance, the (ftiiversity re^aonded by making it easier to be cl a ssified 
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